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Routes to tour in Germany 
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The Rheingold Route 
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German roads will get you 
there - to the Rhine, say, 
where it flows deep in the 
valley and Is at Its most • 
beautiful, Castles perched tin 
top of what, at times, are 
steep cliffs are a reminder that 
even in the Middle Ages the • 
Rhine was of great importance 
as a waterway. To this day 
barges chugup and down the 
river with tfielr cargoes. 

For those who are in more of a 
hurry the going is faster on the 
autobahn that runs alongside 
the river. But from Koblenz to 
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Bingen you must take the , ; 
Rheingold Route along the left 
bank and see twice as much of 
the landscape. Take the 1 ' 
chairlift in Boppard and enjoy 
an even better view, stay the 
night at Rheinfels Castle in . 

St Goar with its View of the 
Loreley Ropk on the other 
side. And stroll round the .. 
romantic wine village of 
Bacharach. 

Visit Germany and let the; 
Rheingold Route be your 
guide. 
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1 Bacharach 

2 Oberwesel 

3 The Loreley Rock 

4 Boppard ; 

5 Stolzenfels Castle 
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Bonn takes a new look at 
Western defence ideas 

• •• >i : The 1967 Nato formula outlined in 

* : the Harmel Report has so far been the 




' • • ' • ' 

B onn is abandoning some tried and 
trusted tenets of Western security 
policy. Although it is acting with sur- 
prising outward composure, the 
changes are dramatic. 

The full extent of change prompted 
by the revolutionary disarmament ideas 
aired at Reykjavik is still obscured hy a 
smokescreen behind which the US and 
Soviet leaders arc weighing up pros and 
cons. 1 

The Bundestag made tentative pre- 
parations for a new era in its latest se- 
curity policy debate, preparations un- 
derstandably hedged by ifs and bills. 

It was nevertheless the most signifi- 
cant security debate since the decision 
to endorse Nam's twin-track missiles- 

ttiW.ud Uwpol ioy , .... w _ w 

The process of adjustment is most 
difficult where the link between strict 
disarmament and a new and functioning 
defence strategy has yet to be esta- 
blished. 

It must, moreover, be established so 
as to ensure thnt the combination does 
not land the Federal Republic on the 
wrong side of the tracks. 

Chancellor Kohl in his government 
policy statement referred not only to 
far-reaching consequences of nuclear 
disarmament that called for considera- 
tion. 

He also mentioned possible, mean- 
ingful consequences, saying “Europeans 
must not be surprised by the historic 
dimension here taking shape. -1 No-one 
had addressed the Bundestag in such 
terms before Reykjavik. ' 

The Reagan-Gorbachov Reykjavik 
talks first and foremost made short 
shrift of the Bonn government’s evalua- 
tion of disarmament policy. 

Was disarmament to be viewed ns an 
important objective in its own right or 
was It dlafffSpWSvirfe feverage for more 
security? : 

• Since voting against Nato missile 
modernisation the Social Democrats 
have preferred to view security in terms 
of arms limitation or even disarmament.' 

Chancellor Kohl and Foreign Minis- 
ter Genscher have had no iniontlon of 
losing ground in the contest of ideas on 
disarmament. 

Bui they have taker! care not to neg- 
lect priority for security seen in terms of 
defence policy. 

| Sortje where or other -t security ex- 
perts have for' years crossed swords on 
wh'6re “- there is a demarcation line bp-' 
jween desirable disarmament and Intel-, 
erable cutbacks in defence capability. , ! 

Just where does the line lie? --That ‘is 
the latest point at issue; 


The 1967 Nato formula outlined in 
the Harmel Report has so far been the 
equation governihg defence commit- 
ments and the desire for detente and 
disarmament. 

Chancellor Kohl clearly feels this for- 
mula is no longer sufficient. He intro- 
duced a new concept in the Bundestag 
debate, saying in his report on his talks 
with President Reagan about the Reyk- 
javik summit: 

“I encouraged him (President Rea- 
gan) to continue this process of political 
agreement and understanding by means 
of arms control to a responsible security 
policy extent" 

This proviso is fundamentally beyond 
reproach, but in having been expressly 
emphasised when it was, it expresses a 
demonstrative reservation about con- 
ceivable agreements between the super- 
powers. 

Joint declarations by Nato allies in- 
variably Include- the maxim that disar- 
mament is an integral part of security 
policy. This was a point Herr Kohl was 
able to reiterate. 

But President Reagan paid scant at- 
tention to America s allies in Reykjavik. 

Whether agreement really may soon 
be reached on strategic missiles, exclud- 
ing bombers and cruise missiles, being 
scrapped in two stages within a decade 
is only one side of the coin. 

Off the record government officials 
and experts in many capital cities are 
extremely sceptical whether it can. 

Yet it is nonetheless a mainstay of 
long-term thinking in the corridors of 
power by virtue of being the negotiating 
position adopted by the superpowers. 

Bonn is adjusting to America being 
less likely to be prepared to use nuclear 
weapons in a conflict thnt looks as 
though it might be limited to Europe. 

Bonn has definitely been taken aback 
by plans to scrap entirely medium-range 
missiles with a range of more than 
1,000km (625 miles). ( 

The German government may have 
endorsed this zero option,, reaffirming it 
last spring. But it never expccted.it to 
happen. 

Yet little was left in. the. Bundestag 
debate of the initial surprise at the zero 
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option f««r medium-ranci missiles in 
huropo envisaged at Reykjavik. 

That still leaves unanswered the 
question whether the proposed zero op- 
tion is an inroad into joint transatlantic 
security, especially bearing in mind the 
reason given to justify the stationing of 
Pershing 2 missiles in Europe. 

The missiles would, it was argued, 
bring Europe and America closer to- 
gether. Do other nuclear weapons suf- 
fice to flesh out America s guarantee of 
European security, as Richard Burt, US 
ambassador in Bonn, is now at pains to 
emphasise? 

Reykjavik is increasingly proving to 
have been the deepest caesura for de- 
cades in the tradition of Western secur- 
ity thinking. The questions raised in the 
Icelandic capital have yet to be fully 
answered. 

The Bonn government is now under 
twofold pressure. It does not want to lay 
itself open to allegations of dragging its 
feet on disarmament, but it doesn't want 
to say nothing about its worries either. 

The first is that the Soviet Union en- 
joys an alarming superiority in medium- 
range: -missiles wl|h ranges ' tielow 
1,000km. with the West having little br 
nothing la offer in the shorter, tactical 
ranges'; ' 

The second is that Bonn fears limlta- 
tloh'of the nuclear deterrent could have 
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fateful repercussions us l«mg as the East 
retained its .vubnanrJaJ advantage in 
conventional arms. 

It is hard to sec bow this advantage 
could possibly be offset. 

The Opposition would like to neutra- 
lise these problems by negotiation, in- 
cluding the target of a nuclear-free cor- 
ridor in Central Europe jointly pro- 
posed by the Social Democrats and the 
East German ruling party, the SED. 

Western governments in general, and 
not just Bonn, will hear nothing of this 
idea. 

The official view in Bonn is that the 
danger of a fresh “grey zone" in sliorter- 
range nuclear missiles can be averted by 
striking a balance. 

The aim is to reach agreement on 
identical ceilings for Naro and the War- 
saw pact at as low a level as possible. 

In principle that would entitle Bonn 
to redress the balance if need be by sta- 
tioning new. short-range nuclear wea- 
pons. 

The very idea deeply shocks and up- 
sets everyone, but for the time being it 
seems to be mere theory. ' ; 

What Bonn hits in ‘mind is oil agree- 
ment ensuring balance in this weapons 
category. Whether use is ever made of 
the entitlement to station weapons in 
this category is another matter entirely. 

The Federnl governhienfs aim is a 
mixture of strict disarmament and resid- 
ual nuclear detarfent. It would also like 
to end conventional inferiority;* 

The Bonn Opposition calls in con- 
trast; ns it did 30 years ago, tor an im- 
mediate start to a nuclear-free zone in 
Europe, possibly to be extended at a la- 
ter date to the entire continent. 

. The Social Democrats would prefer 
to eliminate the conventional imbalance 
not by supplementary arms expenditure 
but by disarmament talks. 

With a general 1 election only two 
^Continued on page 3 
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Mankind’s little problem: a small-scale 
storm in a nuclear teacup 


I t has been known for a longtime that 
Israel has nuclear weapons. A senior 
Israeli officer admitted as much on 14 
petober 1973, during the Yom Kippur 
.War. 

; Addressing a small grq>;up of foreign, 
military observers 1 and journalists in- 
cluding the writer, fie left no doubt that 
his country would, if sufficiently 
threatened, use weapons “the effect of 
which has been known since Hiroshi- 
ma and Nagasaki.*' 1 

He mnde this point in Bcersheba, 
hot far from the Israeli nuclear com- 
plex at Dimona. 

Twice at private gatherings Presi- 
dent Katzir of Israel inter admitted 
that his country had nuclear weapons. 

In accounts of the Yom Kippur War 
several Israeli authors have noted that 
at a critical stage of hostilities Israel 
had third states relay strong warnings 
to Egypt and Syria.- 

If they were to stnge deliberate, 
large-scale air raids on Israeli cities 
such as Tel Aviv and Haifa, Israel 
would wreak "fearful retribution." 

Self-censorship or Israeli military 
censorship, which is particularly, strict 
on this point.' has prevented the publi- 
cation of such reports, based on seri- 
ous sources, in Israel. 

Yet there need be no doubt that they 
are basically true. Israel is. a nuclear 
power. 

Its immediate adversaries certainly 
assume it to be one, as was shown by 
the tactics to which Arab delegates re-, 
sorted at the 30th -general meeting of 
the International Atomic Energy Ag- 
ency in Vienna last month. 

In the wake of Chernobyl the safety 
of civilian power reactors was the 
principal issue discussed. One of the 
lAEAYmain tasks, monitoring obser- 
vation of the nuclear non-proliferation 
treaty, was relegated to a back-seat 
role. 

This task consists of inspecting non- 
military nuclear facilities in member- 
countries to make sure that non-nuc- 
lear powers do riot set aside from the 
fuel cycle fissile material that could be 
u£ed In nuclear warheads. 

Arab states sought instead to com- 
mit all 1 13 IAEA member-countries to 
ending cooperation with Israel in nuc- 
lear science and technology. 

This motion was shelved after strong 
Western reactions, but the aim of the 
Arab move is unchanged. 

At the same time Islamic Arab mem- 
bers of the IAEA undermined, ns they 
have done for years, all attempts to 
discuss other breaches of the non-pro- 
liferation treaty that are considered 
cither a strong possibility or an esta- 
blished fact. 

In such instances a trend is appar- 1 
ent, in the IAEA as in other interna- 
tional bodies, of which the former UN 
high commissioner for refugees/ - Sa- 
druddin Agu Khan, has 1 volubly com- 
plained.' ’ 

As one of the few international per- 


sonalities who has voiced unmistak- 
able views on the subject, he said for 
instance that intensive efforts to devel- 
op nuclear weapons were being under- 
taken in the Third World even though 
they might only be unpretentious little 
bombs. 

“There is (in the Third World) a 
groundswell of thought," he said, “that- 
the Bomb is dangerous and lias a des- 
tabilising effect. Bui since others fail to 
> question nuclear weapons, why should. 
Third Wo^ld leaders abandon their 
ambitions to manufacture a Bomb of 
their own?"' 

Some such “groundswell of thought" 
seems to have prompted Pakistan Pre- 
mie^Zulfikar Ali Bhutto in the 1970s 
to say: 

"There is a Hiffflu Bomb, a Jewish; 
Bomb and a Christian, Bomb. There 1 
mps( be an Islairiic' Bomb too.’’ 

: Bhutto has long been dead, but little 1 
detailed proof is needed to show that 
his ideas on an Islamic Bomb are still 
alive and well. 

’ Debates on nuclear weapons in the 
Third World discuss almost without 
exception the potential for nuclear de-; 
struction of the known, established 
nuclear powers. 

Analyses such as a spring 1985 re- 
port to the US State Department which 
make it clear that the consequences of 
nuclear hostilities between the super- 
powers and their pacts' would be catas- 
trophic for the Third World go virtual- 
ly unheeded in public. 

This outlook temptingly leads to the 
alarming view that possession of “small 
nuclear weapons" of one’s own is en- 
tirely legitimate, not to say advisable, 
especially if regional adversaries show 


signs or are suspected of similar ambi- 
tions. 

Such views make it clear that the 
non-proliferation treaty has already 
been set aside in the mind's eye even 
though few countries are in a position 
to do so in practice and aiiy idea of do- 
ing sO is out of the question for most' 
Third World states. 

Yet it is a myth to assume thar ex- 
ceptional technology is deeded to de- 
velop nuclear weapons. 

As the Aga Khan put it: “The very 
commercial interest of Western firms 
keen to sell (nop-military) nuclear in- 
stallations all over the work makes it 
possible for there to be enough pluto- 
nium or uranium around from which to 
make a Bomb. ’ ,r ' 

"Developing nuclear ^weapons of 
their own is a task many governments 
are capable of solving."' 

India proved the point for . many 
Third World countries when, on 18 
May 1974, it detonated a nuclear de- 
vice of its own in the deserts of Rajas- 
than. 

Delhi may have given repeated as- 
surances that it was only a “non-mili- 
tary" detonation, but scientists (and 
IAEA officials) are sure that India has 
the potential to produce nuclear wea- 
pons, modest or otherwise, whenever it 
so wishes. 

The more alarming aspect in India's 
case is the rivalry between it arid Pakis- 
tan. Bhutto's reference to the “Islamic 
Bomb" was due in part to suspicions 
that Israel already had nuclear wea- 
pons of its own and in part to rumours 
that India had similar ambitions. 

Bhutto was ousted and executed, his 
policy was condemned. But his nuclear 


A message to Damascus — but 
what sort of message? 
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B ritish Foreign Secretary Sir Geof- 
frey Howe called the sanctions im- 
posed on Syria by the European Com- 
munity the clearest possible message 
to Damascus. 

..Maybe he meant it ironically; maybe 
not. There can be no denying the dou- 
ble meaning of his statement. The 
sanctions , as agreed do not . even 
amount to the lowest common denom- 
inator, 

As usual, the Greeks broke ranks, 
their Foreign Minister smugly saying 
he wasn't a' detective and so in nb posi- 
tion to judge a British court’s finding 
that Syria was behind a bid to blow up 
an El A1 jumbo jet. 

Even so, 1 1 of the 12 European 
Community governments . reached 
agreement, after the failure of negoti- 
ations a fortnight earlier, on sanctions 
not entirely lacking in bjle. 

Syria is no Longer to be sold arms by 
European Community countries. Vis- 
its by senior officials* have been Can- 
celled. The activities of' Syrian diplo- 


mats in the European Community are 
to be checked with a view to “suitable 
measures." 

Last not least, security measures for 
Syrian'Arab Airlines aircraft are to be 
intensified — whatever that may mean 
in practice. 

Europe has at least spoken. A fort- 
night earlier the Common Market 
countries coujd agree only to disagree. 

Fraiiice and Geripany are largely .re- 
sponsible for the decision not tb coii- 
demn Syria in stronger terms. France 
and Germany jointly insisted on res- 
traint. ' ' ' 

For weeks the French Premier,. Kt. 
Chirac, has made It clear that French 
hostages in Syrian-controlled Lebanon 
are more important ; to the French.gov- 
ernment than a united front against 
; state terrorism. 

Who can blatne the French when 
even Washington has sou'ghf behind a 1 
smokescreen of strong words; to strike 
a bargain with Iran for the release of 
US hostages? . \ 

Democracies set-greater store by hu- 
man life than by raison, d’dtflt. That is their 
strength. It is also their weakness in fight- 
ing regimes that have no such sdruples, , ' : 

' ’ /. (Sllideutscjic Zelliing, 

Munich, 1 2 No verttber 1986 ) 


course has been. retained, as straight n 
a die, by his adversaries and sliced 
sors. j . 

International' experts are convince 
Pakistan had long collected enoueh 
nuclear fuel to “produce at least a doz 
en nuclear weyapons in the next thre 
to fiye years," as US Senator Ala 
Cranston put it in June 1 984. 

In 1979 President Carter froze Uj 
economic and military aid to Pakistan 
because, he said, Pakistan planned to 
develop nuclear weapons. 

After the Soviet invasion of Afgha- 
nistan US aid was resumed and sub- 
stantially increased in 1981. Economic 
and military aid, in a ratio of about 1:1 I 
will have totalled $3.2bn betw« 
1982 and 1987. • - 

. ; As iii' Senator Cranston’s case in 
1984 there could be domestic reasons 
for the latest Senate attempt, initially 
by the Democrats, to have US aid to 
Pakistan frozen again. 

The argument for so doing is that 
Pakistan has even stepped up its nuc- 
lear arms programme. But independ- 
ent, authoritative US scientists have 
rubbed' their finger in the wound. 

They refer to the capacity of the Ki- 
nupp power reactor near Karachi and, 
in particular, to the Cashma r eacior, 
where uranium could be convened in- 
to plutonium. 

The Cashma project has been de- 
clared top secret and out of bounds to 
external inspection and control. 

Saint-Gobain, the French manufac- 
turer, pulled out of the project under 
US pressure. But leading US expen 
Professor Harold Freeman says Pakis- 
tan still has the blueprints. 

Pakistan owes much of its knuft-how 
to nuclear physicist Abdul Gsdar 
Khan, who .spent three years 
at a uranium enrichment plant in the 
Netherlands. 

He disappeared with a large quantity 
of documents (for which he was con- 
victed and sentenced in absentia by an 
Amsterdam court). 

He is now officially employed at the 
Kahuta uranium enrichment plant in 
Pakistan — ns its director. 

Pakistan’s officinl statements on 
nuclear armament are evasive. A vehe- 
ment media attack by Pravda and Ra- 
dio Moscow was dismissed more or 
less in passing, while Western criticism 
is practically ignored. 

Other governments accused of deve- 
loping nuclear weapons operate » 
much the same way. South Africa for 
instance has dismissed similar accw 
ations as "laughable." 

A June .1981 Nairobi declaration by 
the All-African Council of Church* 5 
on militarism and militarisation 
largely unnoticed elsewhere in Ape* 
for that matter. • i“ pr 

It drew the churches’ attention w 
nuclearisation of South Africa y et 
little- avail- even- though this passage i 

1 Continued on page 3 'i 
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SPD general-election hopes plummet 
after disasters in the Lander 


T he SPD’s election defeats in Ham- 
burg Rnd' Bavaria' were so heavy 
that no one- how seriously* believes that 
it can win the general 1 election in Janu- 
ary. • 

There is simply not enough time to 
develop new, more appealing election 
strategies or to consider nominating a 
new candidate for chancellor to replace 
Johannes Rau. - * >• • 

Rau emerged victorious in the North 
Rhine- Westphalia Land election a year 
Ago (he is'Preniier) but has been looking 
strangely pallid ever since. 

Rau declared, against the instincts of 
a lot of doubters, that the SPD was go- 
ing for Rn absolute majority in tiie gen- 
eral election. In all probability even Rau 
himself did not believe that this was a 
realistic aim. (Following the Hamburg 
election, the'SPD has changed its mind.) 

‘Nbw'lt’s too late for strategic adjust-' 
ments. It is always difficult to get rid of a 
government when most voters feel con- 
tent. 

The increase in real incomes this year 
has been higher than at any time in the 
last ten years. 

The Neue' Heimat aFfair has been 
weighing heavily on the SPD. (The 
heavily-in-dcht house-building and 
property group was sold to private in- 
terests for one mark. But it has now 
heen sold back again for n mark follow- 
ing the refusal of bankers to release the 
trade-unions holdinu company from 
debtB^unwip by Neue HeimatHPhe en- 
tire affair has left a taste of union in- 
competence which has rubbed off on to 
the Social Democrats.) 

The situation has changed for the So- 
cial Democrats since it became clear 
that the Greens were not just a will-o’- 
the-wisp in German politics. 

The Greens, however, still cannot be 
regarded as an established party. They 
had spectacular defeats in Saarland and 
North Rhine- Westphalia a year ago and 
looked for a while as if they were on the 
wane. ■ 

' Saarland’s Premier Oskar Lafontaine 
and North Rhine-Westphalia's Premier 
Johannes Rau shoWed that an SPD poli- 
cy catering for a broad spectrum- of vo- 
ters was able to persuade many poten- 
tial Greens ' voters to vote for the SPD 
instead. “ ’ : 11 

For obvious ' reasons this approach 
dbesn’t work today. 1 . ' 

* First, thd Gteeiis are a parly of protest; 
Their popularity* reached its' peak' at the 

• ' "Continued from page 2 • >, 

the declaration was based on 'military 
intelligence: 1 ’ l; ’• '’ 

The nuclear hbri-prollferatioh treaty 
has long been undermined in' spirit. All 
over the world tNCri Has becV| a consider- 
able indrease in the capacity From 1 w nit h 
nuclear weapons pould be developed. 

It is no longer enough to refer only, to 
a nuclear threat .arising from hostilities 
Bet ween' t lie established nuclear power?. 

,fhe u«se of ‘‘small-scale" . nuclear de- 
vices in a , World conflict that 
seemed a storm ih.a teacup yyhen yje\ypd 
from the outside. could, iij tl^e short or 
long term, prove extremely, daiigerous 

for mankind. : f^Schalten " 

’(Deutdehe'd 'Allgemelnef Sb'nriiagsdlall; 
>' Hoinblirg, 16 November 1986) 



height of the peace movement and anti- 
missile deployment demonstrations and 
today coincides with the fears conjured 
up by the names Chernobyl, Cattenom 
attd Wackersdorf. , " 1 

Second, their recent election suc- 
cesses show that the party is strong 
when “nothing" is at stake. 

Rau and Lafontaine were able, to push 
the Greens to one side' because the Vo- 
ters believed in and wanted ah absolute 
majority for the SPD. 

This was not the cpse in Hamburg and’ 
certainly noi in Bavaria. Rau will hove 
to face up to the snmc prohlein in January. 

Doubts about an SPD general elec- 
tion victory may persundc many poten- 
tial SPD voters to vote for the Greens, 
partly out of protest and partly to show 
the SPD thnt for many left-wing Social 
Democrais the idea of a Red-Green alli- 
ance in Bonn is not such a nightmare af- 
ter all. 

In this sense, ihc situation of the 
Greens is mirror-inverted to that of the 
FDP. The Greens get more votes when 
very little seems to be at stake, whereas 
— as in Hamburg and Bavaria — the 
FPD then drops out of the running. 

The FDP acts ns a coalition-maker, 
whereas the Circuits are vtill I n*’t aceepi- 
eyad'K pbss'ible cbalitibji partner either 
because they don’t want to be or be- 
cause they are not wanted. 


This is the SPD’s dilemma. As SPD 
left-wingers quite rightly point out the 
parly only stands a . chance of taking 
over government power in the near fu- 
ture if it sets its sights on an alliance 
with the Greens. <>(il 

For as long as the Greens are repre- 
sented in the Bundestag there will be no 
left-wing majority without, them. , 
Howqyer, p decision to move towards 
the Greens' also involves risks for the 
SPD. 

A joining of forces with the Greens' 
would mean that a clear dissociation 
from this party, as in Saarland and 
North Rhin£-Westphalia, would nq 
longer seem plausible. ' 

As A result thq SPD would not be able 
to claim thnt ii is the sole representative 
of left-wing beliefs. 

An acceptance of the Greens by the 
SPD just to Secure majorities would al- 
low the Greens to benefit front the 
“FDP effect". 1 

People would vote for the Grbcns 
when political majorities arc nt stake. 

A further critical aspect of a Red- 
Green alliance would be a shift of em- 
phasis within the SPD from the political 
centre to the left. 

An alliance with the Greens would 
require concessions in the fields of en- 
ergy, environmental and economic poli- 
cies, concessions which might scare off 
the more middle-of-the-road supporters 
of the SPD. 

Tlw SPD vuiuM pr«»h,ihly als'i havy t'» 
alter its security policy course, mnking 
Bonn an outsider in the western world. 
What looks like turning into a long- 


term dilemma for tb(d'S|*D . is .already, a^* 
problem for Shadow Chancellor Rau. 

He has got to soak up votes from the 
Greens, but in focusing, on the main 
' election issues discussed by the. Greens 
he strengthens their position. 

He basically agrees with their eom- 
• plaints, but is unable to keep pace with 
their uncompromising ecological 
stance. - , *. ■ 

! On the: other hand, Rau needs 1 votes 
from , the political centre, which mis- 
trusts the. slogans of SPD leftwingers 
and the SPD's talk of, a phaseout of nuc- 
lear energy. 

A majority is not in sight. 

It’s too late to ■ takb the necessary 
steps to change this situation. 

A sudden declaration of support for 
Red -Green collaboration would make 
Rau look completely implausible. 

What is more, at the moment a Red- 
Green majority probably doesn’t ekiSt 

anyway. Thomas Ldjfelf^oiz 

(Simigancr Zcitung, 1 3 November, 1986) 


Defence ideas 

Continued from pagq 1 ,, 

months away profound deliberation • is 
nn unlikely immediate prokpcct. But n 
thorough reappraisal of security policy 
will then be due. 

This policy review would best be un- 
dertaken in conjunction with Britain 
and France. Europe’s views can only 
carry weight if they more or less tally 
from one country to the next. 

But agreement will not be easy to 
reach. Britain and France are nuclear 
powers and reacted accordingly, witli 
shock and doubt, to Reykjavik. 

They set great — arguably too great — 
Mura by the Federal Republics conven- 
tional defence strength. „ _ . 

kurr fiet ker 

tDjcZdl, Hamburg. 14 November 


T he SPD met its Waterloo in the 
Hamburg election. Most people ex- 
pected it would lose its absolute major- 
ity, but few thought it would drop 10 
percentage points of the vote and finish 
up with only 41.8 per cent of the vote, 
behind the CDU (which increased its 
vote from 38.6 per cent in 1982 to 41.9 
per cent.) 

During the past four years, Hamburg 
has been governed by the highly re- 
spected Social Democrat mayor, Klaus 
von Dohnanyi. The party has been in 
power in the city for about 30 years; 

All election forecast? were wrong, 
The outcome showed how/uiipredjci- 
able votersianbe. | * 

The SPD performance was so bad that 
many immediately called for Dohnanyi 
to resign. 

So what exactly did happen in ttapi- 
hu’rg? Such ti . defeat ean oply. be footed 
in a complete feeling qf i’risefju^ity.by the 
electorate, \ . . ,• . ! s ( 

, . The growing crime rate jp Hqmbufg, 
the desire for rporq law and order, ,apd fl 
widespread feeling that the SPD had. be- 
come lethargic . 9 ver t|ie yqprs explain 
why many, former St*D supporter? vetted 
for theCDy apdFpPt^is tjmq 1l(l ,i^ . 

Contrary, to all, expectations the CDU 
got ,more- : Yotesjhai) the, SPD pnd be- 
came Hamburgh; strongest single party... 
[ Although the FDP again failedito get 
the:five>per'cent of the vote > needed for 
parliamentary ..representation- it. did 
much better than during the last flec- 
tion. ■ II I. : • . Ii . •■•I •- 

One striking feature of thisi election 
was that the SPD suffered « above-aver- 
age fosses in* areas r where many : voters 


Why Hamburg 
turned on its 
favourite party 

live in houses built by the Neue Heimat 
property group. 1 

The conservative and liberal parties 
had clear gains. There has been a defi- 
nite swing to the right in the city which . 
is traditionally left-wing. 

■ There was also a surprisingly large in- 
crease in the vole for the Green-Allern- 
ative party. 

I For the first lime this partyhad & two- 
digit share of the vote, yet another sen- 
sational aspect of the Hamburg elec- 
tions. 

| The fact that all its candidates for the 
jcity parliament were women (led by 
{Christina Kukielka) is undoubtedly one 

reason for this success. ■ • f; 

! The problems the SPD Senate had in 
idealing with the affair surrounding the 11 ' 
’’Hamburg encirclement" of demonstra- 
tors also Induced many, former SPD . 
Supporters to vote for the Green- Alt- 
ernative party. . . ,:M ” 

i The SPD is the victim of a tremen- , 
bous polarisation in the city, •, .- 

i An extremely problematic situation 
jiqs resulted for the. Social Democrats 
and the city of Hamburg itself, . 

‘ Once again the Hamburg elections 
We led to a stalemate situation. : : 

( Which party should govern the city? 
The SPD. in a minority. government loir. 


erated by the CDU, the SPD and CDU 
in a Grand Coalition or the SPD (or 
even the CDU?) in a coalition with the 
Greens? 

If the SPD decides to form a coalition 
with the Greens it would go back on its 
promise (as it did. -in Hesse) and leave 
the SPD at federal level with a lot of ex- 
plaining to do. 

A Grand Coalition with the CDU. 
however, would undoubtedly streng- 
then the position of the Greens in Ham- 
burg as a reservoir for left-wing opposi- 
tion. • •; 

‘' ' The only other alternative, apart from 
new elections of course, is a minority 
SPD government. But how long can that 

last? ; 

Understandably, the SPD’s candidate! 
for chainfeilgijrship ip Bonn, Johannes 
Rau j didn’t want .the Hamburg elections 
to be regaried as_a test election for . 
'Bonji. ! 

Nevefpifeldjit&e. - result of the statej 
elecfio'ns ih Lower Saxony in the sum-i 
mer J the disastrous, election result in Ba-i jj 
' variA and,'ih6. r bitibr defeat in Hamburg! : 
make oW thing clear: it’s uphill all the j 
.- Way lor the SPD in it s struggle for power j 

inBbnn. . t 1 ( 

. The Social Democrats are bound tol j 
have been disheartened hy the election! 
result in Hamburg. >< r>i j - 

. How:can r Johannes Rau now seriously j 
talk jof an-absolute majority for the SPD : 
or even an ;election victory on 25 Janu-: 
ary (without running the risk of bein^ 
ridiouled by the. voters? j 

It almost -looks as if -the general elec J . 
tion ip. January' is already all over bar 
the shouting. Jurgen Offenbach 

.. (Smugpricr NachTlchlen, 10 Nqvcmbcr 19«6) 
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■ WEAPONRY 

Genetic technology aids germ warfare 
research in spite of treaty 


S ignatories lo the Geneva Protocol of 
1925 agreed never to use biological 
and chemical weapons because of the 
terrible damage they can inflict. 

In 1975 an international convention 
outlawing biological and toxic weapons 
came Into effect;Up to the end of 1985 
this convention had been signed by 103 
states. 

This convention made it illegal to de- 
velop, produce and stockpile biological 
weapons. 

The ban.however, only covered types 
and quantities, of germ weapons “that 
were not produced for prophylactic, 
protective and other peaceful pur' 
poses. 1 ' 

These exceptions were the conven- 
tion's weak point. Pathogenic agents, 
which make biological weapons possi- 
ble, could be used in research into pro- 
tective measures. Il followed then that 1 , 
research into defence against germ war- 
fare was permitted under the conven- 
tion. 

Thus genetic technology made an ap- 
pearance into biological weapon re- 
search. Peace researcher Alfred Mech- 
(ersheimer said: “Genetic technology 
made the use of biological weapons that 
much more interesting." . 

Previously the attacker was con- 
cerned that he himself could be infected 
by the pathogenic agent used as a wea- 
pon, but today vaccines, produced with 
the aid of genetic technology, give pro- 



tection against such an eventuality. 
Genetic technology takes care of “re- 
armament." 

Until the end of the 1960s bacteria 
were presumably produced for biologi- 
cal weapons, but today viruses take 
precedent. 

Scientists engaged in military, re- 
search see in them one decisive advan- 
tage oyer bacteria; there is no specific 
therapy against virus infections. 

The micro-organisms themselves and 
their poisonous by-products, toxins, are 
of interest for producing germ warfare 
weapons. Some of them, the tetanus tox- 
in for instance, are far more poisonous 
than the dioxin that contaminated the 
Italian town of Seveso. 

These highly effective substances can 
be investigated far more easily, using 
new bio-technological methods. 

Nevertheless biological weapons 
have become a dreadful threat since the 
introduction of genetic technology. 

Erhard Geissler of the Science 
Academy in East Germany said: "The 
advances made in biological weapons 
should not be quoted as an argument 
against genetic technology.” 

Together with the Stockholm-based’ 


Peace Research Institute he has recently 
published a book entitled “Biological 
and Toxic Weapons Today.” 

The first use of biological weapons in 
1347 led to one of the greatest catas- 
trophes that has ever afflicted Man. 

Tartars were besieging Kaffa, 
founded by Genoan merchants in the 
Crimea as a trading post. The merchants 
fought the Tartars, it is believed, for 
three years, then plague broke out 
among the besiegers. The country from 
which the Tartars came was one of the 
few areas infected by the plague. 

The Tartars decided upon an act of 
desperation. They catapulted their war- 
riors’ corpses over the walls of the Gen- 
oan fortress. 

The plague swiftly spread among the 
Italians. In panic the surviving mer- 
chants boarded their ships and made for 
Genoa. 

From there the plague, known as the 
Black Death, spread throughout Eu- 
rope, claiming an estimated 25 million 
lives within five years. This represented 
between a quarter to a third of the Eu- 
ropean population. 

Fortunately research by British scien- 
tists into biological weapons on the is- 
land of Gruinard off the west coast of 
Scotland in 1941 and 1942 did not 
reach plague proportions. The British 
scientists dropped a small bomb there 
containing an anthrax bacillus. 

Thirty-seven years later, in 1979, 
scientists found traces Of this pathogen- 
ic agent on the uninhabited island. This 
year the British have cleaned up the last 
traces of this contamination. 

The director of the British institute 
for chemical warfare defence, Mr Wnt- 
son, said in a BBC interview that the ex- 
perience with Gruinard showed that bi- 
ological war would make Aachen, Ber- 
lin, Frankfurt, Hamburg, Stuttgart and 
Wilhelmshaven uninhabitable. 

Over the past few years viruses have 
featured more and more in lists of possi- 
ble biological weapons. Many of the 
new viruses cause haemorrhagic fever, 
an illness whose symptoms are bleeding 
and fever, 

. Many of. these viruses have only , re- 
cently been discovered. The Las?a virus 
was found for the first time in northern 
Nigeria in 1969. 

The Ebola virus was found in south- 
ern Sudan and northern Zaire in 1976. 
Fifty per cent of people infected by 
Ebola fever die. '' 

Pathogenes of well-known illnesses 
sucH as' yellow fever, smallpox and hep- 
atitis A have been known for some time. 

In the past working with viruses, that 
are highly infectious, was very danger- 
ous, so that many of them were not 
developed for use as biological wea- 
pons. ' : 

Now, using genetic technology meth- 
ods, the genotype of the virus can be 
employed in safe bacteria, making the 
research that much more simple. 

There are two reasons Why viruses 
are preferred for biological wehports. 
First, there is no specific therapy against 
virus Infection; and second, the sympT 
toms of virus infection are so ill-defined 
that it is dlficult to 1 differentiate them 
from the symptoms of other illnesses. 

: This is particularly: true of viruses 
that . cause meningitis and haemorrhagic 
fever. It follows then that it is difficult to ' 


prove that biological weapons ha ft 
been deployed. * 

Today it is relatively easy to nufc 
bacteria resistant to antibiotics m 0 
which resistant genes have been 
planted. This means that typhus th« 
can normally be treated by anti-bi’otiu 
would be lethal. 

Modern biology can. construct p* 
thogenic agents on the drawing-board. 

A case in point is genetic chajiaj 
made to the vaccina, virus, the virus ad- 
ministered as a smallpox inoculation, 
Genetic information can be built into 
the virus's genotype from three other vi- 
ral types simultaneously. These experi- 
ments aid the production of vaccines. 

It. is also technically possible to in- 
plant genes, that produce highLy (0 xk 
poisons, into vaccine viruses, 

Erhard Geissler writes ,in his boot 
that “A very efficient biological . weapon 
would be a smallpox virus with a poi- 
sonous gene, since mass inoculation 
against smallpox is no longer undertaken: 

. Military, scientists have been more 
and more . interested in the poisons 
themselyes in the past few years. In con- 
trast to bacteria and viruses they havt 
the military advantage that they take ef- 
fect more quickly and do not breecj out 
of control. 

The military regard them as chem/cs/ 
weapons, since they are often more poi- 
sonous and qan exterminate people us- 
ing much smaller quantities. 

In the Stockholm Peace Research In- 
stitute book it is estimated that about 20 
toxins are on the possible weapons' list 
The tetanus toxin, for instance, is one 
of them, made from the tetanus paiho- 
gene. Less than a millionth of a gram 
can kill a person. About five kilograms 
would annihilate the population of (lie 
world. . 

There is nothing quite so poisotiw 
as botulin, produced from the bacteria 
Clostridium botulinum. Botulism is 
known as sausage-poisoning or poison- 
ing from tinned food affected by the 
botulinus bacteria. 

When the genetic code of a toxic gene 
has been decoded — today a routine 
matter — it is possible to produce this 
gene, if it is not too large, synthetically. 

Toxins that include little amino acid, 
the basis of albumin, can be produced 
synthetically in the laboratory- 
Because toxins can be packed away in 
the smallest of micro-pnpsules, they can 
be easily sprayed into the air by the col- 
loidal system, aerosol,. 

• People would hardly notice that the 
poison was being used. 

Biological weapons have not only be- 
come more frightful in the past ft* 
years, but the likelihood that oneday 
they would be used has become mp ,e 
real because attacking troop?- can ned 
be protected by new vaccines. . , 
Countries, that have signed the con- 
vention outlawing blologicaii* n< f" ft?xlc 
weapons, are pressing ahead with re^ 
search Into defence against. y&ccjt] es 
that could possibly be produced as bn* 
logical and toxic weapons. ... • 

-.There are already vaccipes against a 

number of possible biolpgical weapon 
such . as, anthrax, plague and Rift 
fever. .Efforts are being made tP 
protection against other viruses a* 1 : 
toxins. • . ' j 1 -' 

Harlot Straiis? pnd Jonathan, ® 
the Massachusetts Institute of TecjUfw' 
ogy doubt that the development 6t Jj? 
cines against potential. biologic 
pons is pilrel^ defensiVe research^', >' 
They take the View that 
tic to believe that itTs poksible'to ^' 
tect the , total , population against u* 
considerable ..range: . of .foreign: boditf 
... .Continued on', page 0 . 
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The Community 
— not all 
food mountains 

E urocrats, wine lakes, butter moun- 
tains and financial problems are 
just a few of things most people associ- 
ate With the European Community. 

Is this reputation deserved? The fi- 
gures would suggest so. 

• This year, for example, the Commun- 
ity has spent 21 billion ECUs, roughly 
DM45bn, buying up add storing agri- 
cultural products within the framework 
of Us intervention mechanism. 

This represents 70 per cent of the 
Community's total budget funds, plung- 
ing the Community into even deeper fi- 
nancial trouble. 

The European Community's Com- 
mon Agricultural Policy (CAP) is in ur- 
gent need of reform. • 

Although it is not the Community's 
only problem it is so predominant that 
the others'are often forgotten. 

The fact that the political develop- 
ment within the Community, which Is 
taken for granted today, owes a great 
deal to European integration efforts al- 
so tends to be forgotten. 

The Community has at least fostered 
the ability of its member states to dis- 
cuss problems at the conference table, 
even though the course of such discus- 
sions often seems illogical and the out- 
come extremely expensive. 

Military conflicts between Commun- 
ity members, however, which after all 
i nclude the formerly “traditional cn- 
cmles' Lj^many and F rail ce, aYiTfncon-’ 
ceivable today. 

Although the Community does not 
deserve all the credit for this fact its ex- 
istence has helped safeguard peace. 

The 6th symposium of the Tragerstif- 
tung in Malente (Schleswig-Holstein) 
took a look at ‘The Role of the European 
Community in the World Economy". 

The symposium set out to elucidate 
the future tasks of the Community, in- 
cluding the creation of an internal mar- 
ket, the reform of the Community's agri- 
cultural policy, the integration of new 
member states (Portugal, Spain), and the 
promotion of research and innovation. 

The vice-president of the Commun- 
ity’s Commission in Brussels, Karl- 
Heinz Narjes, expressed his concern 
about the fact that Europe was lagging 
behind the United States and Japan, 
presenting impressive statistics to con- 
firm his views. 

Narjes 1 remarks made it clear that he 
feels that ‘the Community’s Brussels 
"headquarters" should play a leading 

expfietfy^ criticised the fact that 
the 7.7 billion ECUs made available to 
the Community by member states over 
the past five years for research and 
development only represent two per 
cent of the total amount allocated for 
the same purpose during the same peri- 
od by all Commbnity members. 

Admittedly, the desire for “more mo- 
ney for Brussels” is not undisputed. 

A view is often taken that frying to es- 
tablish a common policy in all fields at 
all costs harms the Community if policy 
content is lihcleat. 

Just under 30 years after the Treaty 
of Roihe was signed in 1957 the Coirt- 
munity Is bogged down in several areas. 

Apart from the already mentioned 
agricultural policy problems the Com- 
munity has been unable to establish a 


common financial market or solve basic 
transport policy problems. 

Greater progress has been made in 
other fields, for example, environmental 
policy and development policy. 

Emergency aid for famine-stricken 
areas are just one aspect. 

Differences of opinion still exist, 
however, with regard to longer-term 
prospects, export earnings stabilisation 
and whether priority should be given to 
greater industrialisation (with wides- 
pread trickle-down effects) or to rural 
development policies (an approach sup- 
ported by the Commission). 

Food aid is also a controversial issue. 
Critics claim that food aid disrupts re- 
gional production structures, changes 
consumer habit? in ap alarming way, 
and creates new dependencies. . _ 

Discussions at the symposium in' Ma- 
lente stressed that structural and long- 
term deficiencies make the provision of 
aid in this form essential and meaningful. 

How will the Community's southward 
enlargement affect these problems? 

As the president of Deutsches Insitut 
fur Wirtschaftsforschung, Professor 
Krupp, pointed out in Malente the 
Community’s structure will change 
when new countries join it. 

In- the already extended Community 
of Twelve, for example, the agricultural 
sector is no longer an area of secondary 
importance which can be financed by a 
flourishing industrial sector. 

Its growing significance will be ac- 
companied by new competitive prob- 
lems in the Mediterranean region. 

The competitive position of countries 
not belonging to the European Com- 
munity will also deteriorate in terms of 
sales prospects for farm products in the 
Community. 

The services sector, in particular 
tourism, will become more important. 

■ — '(Finally, the' southward enlargement 
will directly introduce the North-South 
problems of substantial cost-of-living 
differentials into the Community. 

The Community will assume an even 
more varied character. 

This will make it more difficult to 
achieve the Community's ambitious ob- 
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jective of setting up an internal market 
by 1992. 

Before this can be done a variety of 
obstacles to the movement of trade, ser- 
vices and capital as well as to the free- 
dom of establishment for private individ- 
uals and businesses must be eliminated. 

Experts disagree over whether the 
whole host of national stipulations 
should be aligned — an undoubtedly 
time-consuming and highly bureaucrat- 
ic procedure — or whether it would be 
better to try and enforce the provisions 
■in the Treaty of Rome relating, to 
competition more effectively, 

, The latter view was adopted in Ma- 
lente by the spokesman of the Kiel Insti- 
tut fur We Uwi rise haft, who even recom- 
mended that the Commission should 
take legal action against the Council of 
Ministers, i.e. the national governments 
of member states, via the European 
Court of Justice in matters relating to 
competition and the prevention of sub- 
sidisation.; 

After the semi-euphoria of the 1960s 
and the crises of tfie 1970s the Com- 
munity now seems io be ready to make a 
newstart. , ... .... 

Financial problem?, only cast doubts 
on the means and not on the. objectives 
pf Community efforts. Volker Wdrl 
(Sfiddeulsche Zeliung, Munich, 31 October 1 986) 


OECD celebrates 2 5 years 
of aid and discussion 


The Organisation for Economic Coop- 
eration and Development was formed 
25 years ago. This article written for 
Hannoversche Allgemeine , looks at the 
organisation’s latest meeting and what 
it has achieved. 

A special conference on the chal- 
lenges of the international econo- 
my marked the 25th anniversary of the 
Organisation fqr Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development (OECD). 

The former French head of govern- 
ment, Raymond Barre, the Danish for- 
eign minister, Uffe Ellemann-Jensen, 
his Uruguayan Colleague in office, En- 
rique Iglesias, stHte secretary in the 
Bonn Finance Ministry, Hans Tietmey- 
er, and the head of Volkswagen, Carl 
Hahn, were just some of the roughly 
two dozen politicians, government offi- 
cials, professors, managers and journal- 
ists from OECD member countries who 
attended the conference. 

The discussion centred on the oppor- 
tunities and risks facing the world econ- 
omy as well as on new technologies. 

Over the years the OECD has stuck 
to its guiding motto. As OECD secre- 
tary-general Jean-Claude Paye reiterat- 
ed, the OECD is not a supranational 
organisation, but a forum for countries 
to discuss economic issues of mutual 
interest. 

Member country governments have 
the opportunity to compare their posi- 
tions and exchange views. 

The origins of the organisation go 
back in the Marsh-, ill Plan, when the Or- 
ganisation for European Economic 
Cooperation (OEEC) was set up to or- 
ganise Europe's recovery. 

The OEEC had the job of allocating 
$14bn worth of economic and financial 
aid and coordinating collaboration be- 
tween the recipient European coun- 
tries. 

This money, for example, helped the 
Federal Republic of Germany finance 
what was to be later known as its Wins - 
chafts wunder (economic miracle). 

Once the aid had been distributed 
the OEEC's task was completed. 

In order to ensure that the organisa- 
tion’s intentions did not simply pale in- 
to insignificance 18 European coun- 
tries (to begin with) plus Canada and 
the USA drew up the OECD conven- 
tion. 

The inclusion of the word “Develop- 
ment” in the organisation's new name 
underlines the importance attached to 
close cooperation with developing 
countries by the industrialised coun- 
tries; • 

[ .Other countries have jolned'«the or- 
ganisation since 1961. 
i . Japan was the first country from the 
Pacific region to become a member in 
1964. 

; Finland, Australia and New Zealand 
followed suit, and the OECD now has 
24 Industrialised countries from the 
western world as full, members. 

A review of the achievements of the 
OECD, which brings together the for-, 
eigd, finance and trad? ministers of 
member states once a 'year, reveals a 
plear shift in economic policy priorities 
pvef the years. 

; During the 1960s, from today's 
Standpoint a decade of prosperity, 
economic policy efforts concentrated 
on balanced- economic growth and the 
stabilisation of overall demand in a si- 
tuation of full employment. 


At the beginning of the 1 970s greater 
emphasis was placed on inflationary 
problems. 

The sytem of fixed exchange rates 
collapsed, Since - the oil-price shock in 
1973 the OECD increasingly assumed 
the function of a crisis management in 1 
stitution. 

In the energy sector the International 
Energy Agency (IEA) was set up, but 
France refused to become a member. 

Supported by the OECD secretariat 
with its staff of 1,7 10 employees minis- 
ters discussed Ways of ‘overcoming the 
recession. 

A primary' objective was to prevent 
the crisis from triggering a trade war. 

A trade policy standstill agreement 
was agreed upon at an early stage. | 

As unemployment grew in the sec- 
ond half of the 1970s more and mare 
analyses were conducted on the labour 
market situation. 

More recently, the OECD hns voiced 
its support for structural adjustments, 
effective capital mnrkcts and a tighten- 
ing of public spending. 

What does the organisation feel 
about the economic situation today? 

The OECD's forecasts have, the rep- 
utation of being cautious rather than 
bold. 

There was a certain amount of dis- 
cernible optimism, however, during the 
organisation's "birthday conference". 

Most conference delegates did not 
feci that there is a real risk of world- 
wide deflation, since worldwide de- 
mand is still substantial and the product 
- range is constantly being changed by 
technological revolutions. 

The conference did not rule out 
crises, particularly in the field of trade 
relations. 

One French delegate, however, was 
convinced that international collabora- 
tion would help overcome such crises. 

. Raymond Barre expressed his con- 
cern about the marked transformation 
of financial markets into what he re- 
ferred to as gambling casinos. 

At the same time the conference 
showed that economic policies are less 
dogmatic and self-opinionated than a 
year ago. 

The chances of successful interna- 
tional cooperation seem to be increas- 
ing. 

The OECD has contributed a great 
deal during the past 25 years towards 
in ter nationally coordinating economic 
1 policies. 

The very fact • that the economics 
ministers of industrialised countries re- 
gularly meet in Paris may have prevent- 
ed more aggressive trade- policy, con- 
frontations. ' f !-• •; ‘ . 

Observers recall- how the, antagon- 
isms In economic . policy ' approaches 
were gradually sandpapered down dur- 
ing previous conferences. !.• 

■ In the 1970s, for example, advocates 
of a stability .course (including repre- 
sentatives of- the Bonn government) 
found themselves confronted by/supr 
: porters of a forced employment policy 
regardless of Inflationary risks. 

, . . ]?ocb r|gid positions no longer exist. 
In the meantime, those' who at that time 
felt that the risks to .stability were negli- 
gible have' acknowcldged the advan- 
tages of curbing prices. 

Il has also become clear that the 
overcoming of the unemployment 
problem is a long-term and difficult 
Continued on page 11 
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I n the eyes of the Communist world 
the Washihgton.rbasbd International 
Monetary Fund.(lMF) must represent a 
stronghold of the capitalist system. 

The Czechoslovakian ’party newspa- 
per Rude Pravo recently published 
so/nc.vcry strong wqrtjs.ptjpui the fMF. 

, , A number of othpr ffontmunist coun- 
tries, however, such as Yugoslqyiai ; Ri T 
mapin, , .fttiqgary and Pqlpnd, have! 
risked Soviet displeasure by jo jning up. 

Chin? and Vietnam, ha ye kept the 
m^fiersliip which their, predccjessqr 

governments entered. j ' ' . i( 

i .?ome critics fo .Wash fog tqp feeljhal 
Po,mnr|Mnist epuptrips, shpfod not be 
meqibqrp pf the JtylF at pU,... . , . . j 

, But wi|h Eaptprp bjpc cquqfoes firm- 
ly, embedded in the lending system. .of 
thp frcc w.orld the benefit^ 6f,Comnu|ii7 
ist country membership are mutual. . iV> ' 

.. Countries can also (iccoipe ^member 
of theWorlti pdpk and borrow , \tjere. 
This means member "c'pui? tries cap dem- 
onstrate iheiy crefot worthiness to ' i|tc 
whole wor id .'; . '.‘‘ I / ' 

..The, jMF provides int( 1 >rmatlon l so 
other .member^ouqtries ' can 'check, ori 
the financial situation pfth<fo|rading 
pnr|ncrs. . Tjhjs information 'is ’then 
passed on from official /sources' to Hanks 
iimi bn si nesses. 

Sonic western cpinurles usc (heir po^ 
sjtion iii the IMF as a, lever for political 

pthefsV for example’, the Federal, Re- 
public Of Germany, don't, mpeh to the 
surprise of many Fund members. '' j 
There are repeated rumours that the 
Soviet.’ Onion will , f se|bn bd' joining up 
and tKbt if is siniplywaitifig for alrame- 
work agreement to ‘be drawn up be- 
tween Comecbn and the’ European 

Community. ' ' : ' 

S|t range as it may seem there' are ex- 

; ■ ii.- r 


... .i.:.- 


FINANCE; 

East Bloc sups with the 


■ i. - 



•i. • • . • i' 



p^ls.pij the ^esterqsjde who feel; that 
^ch ( a, ( fi;ume\vqrlf agreement , would 
s/gndicWply- . foster j peaceful coexist- 
ence; as if ( relatipn£ of tills kind had not 
existed between the European Com- 
mit [i C|y f 3 qd, Ctpipecori for, marjy yjsarsi , 
...Tjj^ee^pertf plspjpipjy thaf.'it is, (n 
*[l e l We.?i’5 inforest fo, promote, suprana- 
tional tendencies in.fop. Eastern .bloc. . . , 

, There is, hardly apy discernible cqij t 
nation bptwgfin the Spyiet Union!s be- 
bavipur the European CoiUt 

rqu'nily and. its.-behayipur , towards the 
IMF..., ... ...... 

. .. Until 'the Soviet, Union wishes to. raise 
Western loans pn a regular basis it is un- 
likely to beinterflstted in joining the IMF 
ortheiWorJd Bank, . 

In such anibventuality, it Would, then 
be interesting to see .what kind of <con- 
trol .' mechanisms the: Fund would develi 
op for the Soviet Union. <, 

*• Of 'those 1 Communist countries in Eu- 
rope: which' are already IMF members 
Hungary; despite its relatively high debt 
level of roughly $10bn, does not present 
seridus problems, since it lias. successful 
debt; management. - • « • . 

In Poland’s case (debts of • $20bn) 
cooperation has yefto prove its worth. 

>' ' V. -I 'I ,!■? ; 1 i* . i.,j ,,:i . ; 



What is happening in 
Germany? How does ■ 

Germany view the world? " ,KuM;'Di«^ heh haben ‘ 3 

You will find the answers to these questions ■‘-w"|s. 

in DIE' WELT, Germany's independent ' . i*-ta«asssE3saiS^S 

iuHionnl quality and ecortoniic daily' ’’ 
newspaper. 


V \cl Spurrier \;< r | W ACi. I life. WJ^l. J05B JO. 1)2(100 Hamburg J6 | 


11 The fall in the dollar exchange 1 rate 
and in interest rates have generally im- 
proved the position of debtor countries. 

Rumania has caused the IMF several 
headaches ahd many members would 
prefer to see it leave. , : ‘ " 

“198*1 1 Rumanian ' leader ' Nicolae 
Ceau'sescu ended all Cooperation with 
the'IMF over efforts to solve its 'debt 
problems, refused a stand-by credit, the 
acceptance of which generally indicates 
that the’ country in question' is following 
IMP recommendations, aild stated that 
in fiitiird he waAtS to' 'payback his dCbts 
the way he Wants to. 1 ' • : 

'Rumania’s stance could'have had dis- 
astrous effects on the IMF if other 
countries had decided 'to 1 take; similar 
action: The Fuh'd’s prestigh would haVfe 
suffered. 1 • 

Fortunately, at least for the IMF, the 
Ceauscscu experiment ended with a ca- 
takfrcJphe anti idday serves' ds a deter- 
reht.' : »' ■ : •;* • ■ • > v • 

■ ' Ceausescu’s exaggerated export drive 
policy drained the country of its ecofr* 
omic resources and demoralised' the 
popufntidn. * '■ 1 “ . 

Imports cuts, 1 oh the other hand, put 
an end to any noticeable technological 
and ’ecohomic' progress. ’’ •• 

Rumania today still has about $6.6bn 
worth of debt to pay back. fl 1 

Its export capacity to the West has di- 
minished and its liabilities vis-a-vis the 
SovietUniort are increasing. ' 

There in a growing suspicion in the 
IMF diat the statistical data provided by 
Rumania are unreliable. ■ 1 
This Case, it feels, is one reason why 
despite in some cases enormous debt 
burdens no Third World country has 
decided to simply refuse to pay its 
debts, a course of action frequently re- 
commended by Cuba, for example. 

The last non-aligned summit in Ha- 
rare did not supporl such an approach, 
and Peru, which wants to make its debt 
repayments dependent on its export 
earnings, stands, at least according to 
the IMF, alone. 

Yugoslavia is a special case. Its econ- 


omic system has a number of w«i e m 
characteristics. 1,1 

Nevertheless, the Fund feels n 
tricted by its self-imposed maxim i 
not. discussing the merits of a cott'ntiv! 
political system in its policies. 1 
The IMF is unable, for example b 
directly criticise the probable crux <3 
Yugoslavian economic problenu 
namely the . political and- financial 
shackles on businesses. ‘ 

All it can do is. make indirect mac . 
rfleconoqlic, postulates: real' interest 
rafes (i.e, higher .than inflation), regn- 
lar devaluation to promote exports 
foee price formation, and other me^ 
sures along market-econqmy l|nes, 

; Sinpe certain relations have become 
a matter . of course the Fund hat 
droppqti its stand-by credit system in 
faypur, Qf.a system of checks., every ifc 
months. ........ 

This alteration, has given, the 
slayian government under MikuUc 
greater initial room to manoeuvre., 
However, it took little, advantagc.of 
this extended scope and, ip contrast to 
its, own promises, tried to repturq to 
administrative measures. 

The IMF has criticised this rejection 
of imar.ket, economy principles. Muck 
to the dismay, of the government, ibis 
criticism was made known just at ibf 

right time.. , . 

. It was a major reason for the. pressure 
on Mikulic and his dogmatic ad visas io 
step down from their policy course. 

!, -The, .International Monetary Fund, 
therefore, plays a clearly political role 
in today’s Yugoslavia. . 

This, admittedly, has also led to a si- 
tuation in which certain individuals and 
groups simply acknowledge the IMF re- 
commendations they approve ofonfe- 
lort the Fund's recommendations. 

• .The fact: .that the. IMF is bound m 
discretion makes this easier. 

Centralistic elements, for example, 
have tried to justify the new, centralist 
and administratively regulated foreign 
exchange system via reference to IMF 
recomendations. . 

: In Washington the IMF explained 
that although it resolutely recom- 
mended a central and free foreign ex- 
change market it did not recommend a 
centralist administration of all Yugos- 
lavian foreign -exchange earnings. 

■ . Viktor Meier* 

Frunkfurii-r Allgamcine Z«lliing 

■ • fiir Deutschland, 12 November.' 1 986) 


. : Continued from page 4 • 

that cd'uld be used as biological wea- 
pons. A vkcctoe would give little help to 
the attacked. Aggressors would have the 
advantage of being 'able' 1 to vhcAinate 
their troops agdinkt the biological Wea- 
pon Used; "■ : :1 ' 

■;FflHg &nd Straii^s see a Aifffereride be i 
tvveeri dffehsiVb ; ahd defensive resekteh! 
The'y Hirige theif argumeiit dri'the dijve- 1 
lopmeht of vaccines. ’ 

A considerable quantity 'of the oi!gan J 
isms is needed to be able to investigate 
pathogenes. A' b'yprodudt‘ of defensive 
research of this kind Would be 1 the 
knowledge of hbW it would bfe possible 
to produce and store thesi organisms lil 
quantity, they 'maintain. 1 . • : i- • . 

Desjiite most people’s anxieties thetd 
are bxptirts who belidve that the likeli- 
hood of a germ War is temote. 'Aggrfes- 
sor troops can be vaccinated before an 
attack, but' it ‘is difficult disiredtiy to 
vaccinate a whole popiilhtibh. ! ‘ ' 

The conference tb strCen the Con- 
vention on biological and toxic wea- 
pons, that recently closed in Gdneva, 
gave groknds for optimism. ' •' ' 

Until nOw there' has beeh no systetii 
of verification, but it was agreed at GenT 


eyn that tiicre shopjd be, ap exchange of 
jabopntbry resenreh involving, biology 
weapons. Thp /.^Jghptofy , states .w® 
agreetl to niakp, known any epldca»c 
outbreaks within their, frontje^ u®' 
usual or generally unknown., ... fl .. 

., The. proposal that the signqto.ry^ 
shpujcl ijiake .public yyhich yacciij« fp?y 
pfe, Wqf king qh was^rejeoted by ,||y 
siiper-powefs. .’ . ; • 

i .Biological weapons coulj, he "I 0 ** 
dangerous ,ttyn oyer before jn, ,|he jw 
of terrofist s o^ fanatics. . : £ 

t Iii j^nerica the environ ments^pj 0 ? 

tectiop , organisation, ■ Fouadptipn.p* 
Bcbnqmic Trends, has made pub|ic f’ 1 ^ 
fopni the American , Defence 
mehr revealing fat ip, 19 81 several F. 
tre?, pf liquid containing the, jC|t W§ u J" 
ya vihi.S; disappeared ffpm' a labprilWK 
cupboard. Hi Fort Dietrich in 
-.. Ui,a‘: statement , mabe updef oath 
the former military scientist 
who was responsible for vfoyts 
at , the, time, he, safo. that the.. quantity 
virps that disappeared wa^ .enpuffV 1 '' 
infect the. woflp’s pppujation 
times Ayer, ' ' Christine W?- 

i ■ ••-i".'* '■ - t ■ jfSUddiputaohelZchart* 

: .i j: Munich , 7 MoVoittboVl^ 
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SYNTHETICS 


New age of ceramics as an 
industrial superstuff 


Made-to-measure materials devised by 
Industrial chemists for industrial use 
have astounding claims made for them. 

In theory, there Is an unlimited number 
of, synthetic materials which can be 
made to .do the job In. any given situa- 
tion. They can be devised to withstand, 
(he toughest strains in oyter space or, to 
replace , blood vessels , In the human, 
body. High-performance composite ,ma: t 
tcfials are used in the manufacture of. 
tennis rackets and flat springs for vehi- 
cle suspension units. Ceramic materials 
arc making a comeback in electronics 
and the motor industry. 

A t the 1984 Hanover Fair the Japa- 
nese carmaker Isuzu unveiled a die- 
sel engine made entirely of ceramic ma- 
terial. Claims of h break- through were 
probably premature; the engine has yet 
to leave the testbed. 

At this year’s Hanover Fair, Volks- 
wagen spokesmen said that the tech- 
nology for such an engine was not yet 
advanced enough. Yet Volkswagen is 
working with the material for other 
components such as the piston cap of a 
turbo diesel and the rotor of a turbo 
supercharger. 

These are two ceramic components 
so far developed but not, as yet, to the 
point at which they can be used as 
standard parts. 

Work is in progress on developing 
ceramic cylinder bond plates, cylinder 
ri ngs, vaive an d piston basesTmthjreser - 
combustion chambers. 

There are sound reasons why car- 
makers are so keen on the new material. 
Ceramic materials are available in virtu- 
ally unlimited quantity. They maintain 
constant temperatures. They are effec- 
tive heat insulators and resistant to w.ear 
and tear. 

They are also corrosion-resistant and 
light in weight, Volkswagen research 
staff enthuse, as well they might. These 
are all qualities in demand in engine 
construction pnd design. . 

The new generation of ceramic mate- 
rials have little or nothing in common 
with traditional, natural products based 
on clay or kaolin. ' . i 

“Modern high-performance cerqmi.es 
are based on extremely pure oxides, ni- 
trides, carbides and borides,” says the 
chemical industry 'research fund. “They 
come in a precisely defined composition 
and particle shapd and are compressed 
and sintered into compact form.” 11 
Carmakers are by no means alone. in' 
exdertmehtftijp^yH'th the “new ' materials. ' 
Othdr industries swear by th«n tot>:' ' 1 

Computers would be virtually linable 
tef compiite : without cernrrticd. As "mini- 
ature poWSr' Stations^” to" quote Jurgeii 
Bednarz of Slemehs,' thtey &ould break 
down in the heat wave were it n’bt'fo'f 
ceramic components.* ^ • 

Ceranilc parts hefo to parity effluent ■ 
in bio L reactors, while ^ mo re mundane- : 
ly^ ceramic hdbs are h popular Feat u re- 
in modern kitchens. 

'''Courlirles or 1 cbmpanibs 1 Unable to 
process high-performance ceramics itt 
the 1990s In' the same way as they pro- 
cess plastids'or metals- today will- find it 

very hard ? to , hold . their pwn ; against 
high-tech. i competition," says . Gunter, 
Petzow. ml; ■ >:• 

Professor, Pet?ow- works at the Max 


Planck Metal Research Institute in 
Stuttgart. 

The message has long been heard and 
heeded. Leading firms are in the runn- 
ing, with Hoechst in Frankfurt having 
joined the pack leaders In Germany. ’ 

Last year they bought into Rosenthal 
Technik, a subsidiary of the well-known 
china . manufacturers. Now known as 
CeramTec, it is a wholly-owned Ho- 
echst subsidiary." ' •• 

The Frankfurt chemicals giant seems 
likely to have invested over DMlOOm in 
thq new company. Technical ceramics 
still play a minor role, however. Com- 
pany turnover at roughly DM23 im ac- 
counts for a mere 0.5 per cent of 
Hoechst world turnover.. 

But the pnrent company is sure a 
great future lies ahead for its infant sub- 
sidiary. Hoechst has invested DM64m 
in’CcrnmTec this year alone. 

Fcldmuhlc is still the pack leader in 
Germany. Formerly a member of the 
Flick Group, Fcldmuhlc claims to lead 
the field in industrial ceramics. Turn- 
over in this sector totalled DM300m 
last year. Products ranged from me- 
chanical engineering parts to artificial 
hip joints and electronic components. 

Bayer, the Leverkusen chemicals 
giant, is also in the running, having just 
taken over a majority holding in Her- 
mann Starck, the Berlin chemical and 
metallurgical company, in addition to 
the stake bought early this year in the 
Crcmer RcM.-;»rch lnsiitwe 

^iVfi '6f ffie ’fakeo^er Is stated alrf 
expansion in "further future-oriented 
sectors such as high-performance mate- 
rials, including hard metals and engi- 
neering ceramics, and electronics. 

Heracus, a conglomerate based in 
Hanau, near Frankfurt, plans to con- 
centrate for the lime being on ceramics 
for ihe computer industry.' 

The company has just started manu- 
facturing aluminium nitrite, a new cer- 
amic material used in electronics. By the 


FnmkhuiarBundschmi 
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end of the decade it hopes the new pro- 
duction facility will handle 30 per cent' 
of the world market for the material. 

There are good reasons why the Ha-’ 
nau group has decided to- Concentrate 
on the computet industry. 1 Electrical en- 
gineerlrig and electronics are by far thd 1 
largest customers- for 1 what is called 

technical ceramics: •••■■*• 

rf Wolfram 'Peschko/ hdfld' Of the hfew 
Heraeus obmphny, Says they account for- 
an estimated 80 per -cent- of demand. 
Cera mTec’s . Edgar Lutz feels 70 ‘ per 
e’ent is nearer! the. mark. •• • w! • '• . ji" ■.'!■■ 
I 'They also diffpr on thei volume: of* 
world business. 'Estimaies range from 
$4bbto' $5bn a! year, partly depending 
on ihe definition of i business in the seo-' 
lot. ■ ' :i ’• • I-' 1 - :; !■» ■ 

. Growth- is uniformly expected tp - be - 
brisk; 1 with turnover ^doubling or trebl- 
ing by 1995. ;'«[ 1 ' ■- 

At present America and i Japan lead 
the. world,- impetus being lent:inipartby 
the swift : development * of . computer ' 
technology.! . 1 ' ■ • '■ : * 

But Germany is.ndt being niggardly. 
By, 1994i Bonn, plans to baveunvested 
DM klbn ln a. materials research pro- 


gramme “to streng- 
then . the competl- 
tive (-position of . 

German firms in ^ 
the key materials 
technology sector." . 

The state is not just 
lending ceramics 
manufacturers a 
helping Hand. .Sub- 
sidies are also 
available for re- 
search into new 
composite materi- 
als and polymers. 

The German chem- 
ical industry feels it 
is doing well even 
without govern- 
ment backing. 

BASF, the largest 
of Germany’s Big 

Three chemicals 

companies, banner- Anyone for hula-h( 
headlines- high-per- ceramlos by Feldm 
formance compo- 
site materials as a new chapter in the 
history of synthetics. 

The uses to which the new materials 
can be put really do seem to be inex 
haustible. They are either tried and trusted 
or undergoing trials in skis and tennis 
rackets, cardan shafts and flnt-spring su- 
spension units, helicopter rotor blades, 
aircraft rudders and missile casings. 

All these new materials are designed in 
much ihu same manner. Glass, a r:\mul v 
or carbon fibre is set In a matrix ofduro- 
or thermoplastic synthetics. The result is 
a material that is tough and resilient but 
light in weight. 

The market for such materials is still 
fairly small. World turnover last year is 
estimated as having amounted to about 
$1.3bn. But new trends and uses hold 
forth the promise of above-average 
growth rates. 

By the end of the century turnover is 
expected to amount to between $10bn 
and $12bn ayear. 

Unsurprisingly, given its heavy aero- 
space expenditure, the United States is 
most advanced in this sector. Only a 
heavily-subsidised industry such as. aero- 
space can afford to use whatias yet are. 
extremely expensive materials. 

'But cost disadvantages are steadily be- 
ing reduced. BASF says the A- 3 10/ Air-*, 
bus’s carbon fibre-reinforced epoxy resin 
rudder is 10 per cent- cheaper than'an al- 
uminium rudder. ■. 

Manufacturing costs i have been cut I 
substantially now the: unit has been re- 
duced to 96 parts as opposed to roughly 
2,000. ’•••'' ■ 

. . So material costs are not the main rea* \ 
son why the -new. composites are not i in- - 
creasingly. used in long-run component' 
production; by, say,, the motor industry.. 
Low-cost processing techniques arc -the 
problem; they have yet n>ba devised, i 1 
'BASF; are working hard; on. solutions, 
to problems of thiS kind in Ludwigshafem . 
They' almost: certainly, lead ithetfield -In • 
Germany, due In part . t& 'US ^devcldp? i 
nient aid.!' i ini:, t il 1 i 

r The Ludwigshafon parent - cbmpnhy 
bought three production- uhits fromiCela-i > 
nese for $350mv includingjhigH-perfartn- , 
ance, composite materials Imow-hbw. .• ' 1 
VHoechst would probablyi have liked ib' 
cream r off ‘ thirf’ know-how, too,i hub Ihe 
Frankfurt firm: must- now throw Iniils lot* 
wjthithe US parent compahy. ' 'di.- 



Anyone for hula-hoop? Hip Joint made out of Industrial 
ceramics by FeldmUhle. (Photo: Fcldmuhlc AG) 

ew chapter in the But Hoechst, like other, chemicals 
companies, is nlrendy in business. It, Sic- 
the new materials mens and Rutgers jointly own Sigri, a 
i seem to be inex firm that has recently opened the first 
icr tried and trusted German carbon fibre production plant, 
in skis and tennis Enkn, an Akzo subsidiary, began 
and flnt-spring su- manufacturing carbon fibre in Ober- 
)pter rotor blades, bruch, near Aachen, early this year, 
issilc casings. Akzo, a Dutch group, ure as big in 

rials are designed in chemicals as BASF. Bayer and Hoechst 
ict. Glass, arainulv in Germany. DuPont in America nr ICl 
In a matrix of duro- in Britain. 

hetics. The result is All are leading producers of what are 
jh and resilient but known as technical synthetics. 

Curmakcrs seem likely to remain their 
ch materials is still main customers. The motor industry al- 
irnover lost year is ready buys 250,000 tonnes a year. 60 per 
amounted to about cent of which is used in car interiors, 
nds and uses hold But plastic is definitely gaining ground 
of above-average throughout. Volkswagen are testing cam- 
shafts made of composite materials — 
century turnover is plastic — in experimental engines, 
to between $10bn The motor manufacturers’ aim of re- 
ducing vehicle weight by using alternative 
ten its heavy aero- materials is being achieved largely at the 
te United States is steel industry’s expense, 
his sector. Only a But steelmakers are not very worried, 
iustry such as. aero- Reinhard Winkelgrund, business roanag- 

jse what tas yet are . er of the steel applications advice bureau, 
nalerials. feels synthetic materials have gone about 

iges are steadily be- as far as they can, at least in car monufac- 
ays the A. 3 10/ Air-, lure. . 

nf arced epoxy resin He does not see plastics accounting for 

cheaper than'an al- much -more than 10. per cent of vehicle 
weight. -They currently 'make up -about 
stsihave bfeen cut I eight per cent. ' '. 

j:unit has been re- - Winkelgnind' even -claims carmakers 
opposed to roughly, are showing,/ signs' of scepticism! -a bout 
>. • •’ 't v?- components 1 made bf ntaleriaJs supplied 

re not the main rea- ' by the chemical industry. ■ 
nposites are nothin- • 'Besides' : he 1 says;’ synthetic materials.' 
mg-run .component • pose growing environmental problems! i * : i 
the motor' industry. ; : Recycling plastics; especially from edrs 

techniques arc -the put through shredders ? at ■ the - breaker's' 
sf to-bft devised. -i * yard,- has proved extremely difficult; . ; t ;i » < > 

% hard ; on solutions. Chemicals spokesmen claim'' i moist > 

nd inLudwigshafem . parts can, -be reused, however; and > say 
ly lead t the (field • in - comparisons of energy ' .• consuipption * 
rt .t&'US ifdeveldp? i shov^ synthetic ipaterla|s;|o be;proferoble 
■ ri:f : . i il i to Iron and steel., • • 

n parent -cbmpany . 'Professor Gerhard Wegner of the- Max 
ion- uhits fromiGela-J • . Pldnck Polymer Research Institute sees a 
jdingjhigH-perfartn-; domestic stumbling block of an entirely 1 
rials Imow-hbw..'' 1 different kind. r- '• ■ 

3b ably (have liked tb' Whether : the Federal Republic can 

v*-how; too, i hub the hold ltd own in competition with the Un- 
now throw in [its lot* ited States- and Japan will ' depend to a 
rnipaby. 1 -' J ^'- i ,! - " Continued on page 9 
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BUSINESS 


Hoechst beads list of Euro 

takeover raids in USA 

EZKSSS "-ark.er.ln 1978 Bayer 


a •% . 1 ■ ■ / “'e v ' v 111 

America causing aferm, accord- 
ing 'to American economics weekly Bu- 
siness Week. 

The magazine recently wrote: “The 
urge in Europe to buy in America is 
Irresistible, from multinationals such as 
British Petroleum to small companies 
such as Sweden’s Pharmacia." 

The purchases are not snialL They in- 
volve whole corporations. For instance, 
the leading French industrial gases group 
L’Air Liquide paid a billion dollars for (he 
Big Three Industries, Sweden’s Elctrolux 
shelled out $750m for White Consolidat- 
ed Industries, and British Petroleum paid 
$50Qm for Purina Mills. 

The magazine, shocked at these raids 
on US corporations, commented that a 
new kind of dare-devil capitalism was 
the fashion in Europe today. 

West Germany was one of the leading 
addicts for this kind of commercial ad- 
verturing, Business Week mainlined. 

Early this year Siemens bought up GTE 
■ ! Telecommunications for $420m. j us t a 
few weeks ago Bertelsmann iiit the head- 
lines when it acquired America’s second 
, largest publishing house. Doubleday, for 
] S475m. This made Bertelsmann the lar- 

gest media group in the world. 

But all this is smnil beer compared to 
this week’s announcement that Frank- 
furt-bascd Hoechst is bidding for the 
New York chemicals giant, Celanese, 

. for something like DM5.9bn, the most 
costly take-over in the .Federal Repub- 
lic’s history. 

Wolfgang Hilger has been chairman 
of the Hoechst executive board for the < 
past six months. Before any false ini- £ 
pressions could be formed he hastened v 
to assure the business community that c 
this is, as the Americans say, “a friendly 
take-over," actively supported by Cela- c 
nese management. 

Hilger said that in American terms f 
the purchase price was nothing unusual. 

It was ten per cent over the stock ex- 
change quotation, 

If Hoechst had taken action earlier a 
lot of money could have been saved, I 

even taking into consideration the cur- v 
rent favourable dollar-deutschemark 
exchange rate. p 

In 1984 Celanese shares struggled to a 
maintain , a $70 level. Last year they 
were valued at $ 1 50, now they are quot- ii 
ed at $245. 8 

Hoechst has no problems financing e 
this super-deal. The organisation’s “war 
chest” is well stocked. ... j, 

■At the end of 1985 the balance v 
showed liquid funds totalling DM1.2bn. s 
To that can be added a capital increase 
of DM8 8 3m early this year, and, ac- ij 
cording. to Hilger, there are the profits e 

from current business. n 

Hoechst has, then, to hand 40 per N 
cent of the purchase price without en- / 
dangering in any way the company’s 
other investment plans. a 

The remaining 60 per cent of the pur- n 
chase price will be raised by Hocchst’s u 
America subsidiary on the US capital t( 
market. 

The executives of ■ other : chemicals si 
groups acknowledge with envy that the d 
Hoechst deal is an unprecedented show ai 
of strength. . , . i 

Hoechst was in a tight spot striving to w 
find- a strongor position on the Ameri- ai 
can mnrkct. Ollier West German chemi- m 
cals groups had already improved their ai 


n position on this market. In 1978 Bayer 
purchased the chemicals giant Miles, 
■ that at that time had sales of a billion 
dollars. 

i Four years later Bayer acquired the 
1 Compugraphic Corporation, a compu- 
i ter technology organisation for the 
! printing industry. 

Last year BASF purchased from Cel- 
anese a division handling high-quality 
synthetics for $420m. 

Among BASF’s other purchases was 
the coloured printing ink manufacturer 
Inmont that also had sales of a billion 
dollars a yearJ3ut parallel to this acqui- 
sition in America Hoechst had to close 
down substantial synthetics production 
capacities. The American Hoechst Cor- 
poration could suddenly no longer keep 
pace with Bayer and BASF. Profits fell 
to $5. 7m Inst year. The corporation was 
only able to remain in the black with dif- 
ficulty, 

Even if profits can be sustained in 
. 1986. sales are only likely to increase a 
modest 5.1 per cent to $I.76bn. Bayer 
and BASF expect sales in America of 
$4.5bn each. 

The danger for Hoechst is that it will 
for ever be in third place among the 
three dye manufacturers. 

Things have now changed. Assuming 
Celanese is included in the group’s 
1986 international balance sheet, 
should Hoechst have sales of over $5bn 
in America. Hoechst would then unex- 
pectedly be in the top place among its 
West German competitors. 

Hoechst would also overtake the 
other two in worldwide business. There 
are those even who say that Hoechst 
will return to top place among Europe’s 
chemicals manufacturers. 

BASF was top last year with a turn- 
over of DM47. 7bn, Bayer second with 



Hoechst’a Wolfgang Hilger . . . «| coma 
as a friend 1 , (Phoio: Hoechst) 



DM45.9bni and Hoechst in third place 
with sales of DM42.7bn. 

Including the seven billion marks 
from Celanese Hilger will have achieved 
a sales figure of over DM50bn. 

Hoechst reasons for getting so deeply 
involved in the American market are the 
same as those of most companies that 
extend themselves across the Atlantic. 

Wolfgang Hilger said: “The US is the 
largest closed market for chemicals in the 
world. But the US market has not had this 
significance for Hoechst until now.” 

Siemens boss Karlheinz Kaske spoke 
in the same way of America's electrical 
engineering and telecommunications 
market, and the head of Bertelsmann, 
Mark Wossner, said the same of the 

American media market. 

German businessmen are united on 
another point concerning the American 
market. It is the most demanding in the 
world and' in .many areas of a leader in 
technical progress. . 

Hoechst, for Instance, with the acqui- 
sition of Celanese gets access to top- 
drawer, know-how for technical fibres 
and first-class performance material. 

Bernd Killerer; a foreign trade expert 
with the German Federation of Trade 
and Industry, confirmed that West Ger- 
man interest revolved round, an import- 
ant sales market and an interesting 


country for investment. In 1985 West 
German investors placed DM13.6bn 
abroad of which DM7.7bn went to Am- 
erica. Involvement in America has been 
continuously increasing over the past 
few years. West German investment in 
the United States in 1983 was 
DM22.7bn, in 1 984 it rose to DM3.2bn. 

Kitferer does not regard this as dramat- 
ic or unusual in any way. On the contrary 
he regards this as a normalisation process. 
In his view the Germans are iate-comers to 
investment in America. 

German investment abroad, in com 
parison with that of other industrialised 
countries, is limited. The consequences 
of the last war is one of the reasons for 
this. 

Broadly speaking the weak dollar is 
not the reason, so often given, for the 
current high level of German invest- 
ment in America, according to Kittcrer. 

involvement of this kind requires too 
extensive a period of preparation to be 
linked to exchange rate fluctuations. ' 

Much more important is a reason that 
is little spoken of: the threat or danger 
of American protectionism. 

European companies are establishing 
production capacities on the spot in the 
event that one day customs and import 
barriers exclude them from the Ameri- 
can market, only opened up with diffi- 
culty. This will enable them to continue 
their involvement in the American mar- 
ket through/’domestic production.” 

Buying up corporations, a spectacu- 
lar feature of this year, is in fact an ex- 
ceptional approach. 

A study produced by the Gerrnan- 
American chamber of commerce and 
consultants Arthur Young International 
shows that of the 2,000 German com- 
panies active in America only 21 per 
cent came into German ownership 
through purchase. (They employ, by the 
way, 400,000.) J 

The study showed that 73 per cent of. 
these companies were newly established 
operations and six per cent were joint 
ventures with American partners. 

The survey showed also that not all 
expectations were fulfilled in the land of 

boundless opportunity 

Thirty-six per cent of: the companies 
questioned showed profits Jess than had 
been hoped for. Seven per cent revealed 
that they operated at a loss. ; . 

It has yet to be seen whether Hoechst, 
Bertelsmann or Siemens will be mem- 
bers of this group, or members of the' 
group that show fat profits of between 
25 and 49 percent on the organisation’s 
basic capital (as 16 per cent Of those 1 
questioned In the survey claimed). . i 
, ° n f iWngte certain: even In America ■ 
there is a limit to everything with growth 
rates of between 2.5 to three per cent: ■ s 

; Th. MdnclnTegeder/B, Salchow 

r '(Rhelhlschor Merkur/ChristimdWeli, 

' 1 11 ' ' 1 Bdnn, 7'Ndvember 1986) 
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Media giant sit$! 

back and waits 
for the music 

Frankfurter 

Neue Presse 

M edia giant Bertelsmann is taking 
a breather after its two take-over 
coups in America. ' 

Executive board chairman Marl 
Wossner said that the acquisition 0 ( 
the music and recording activities of 
RCA and Doubleday, America’s sec- 
ond largest publishing house, had giv- 
en Bertelsmann indigestion. 

The massive increase in growth with 
international sales jumping up from 
the previous DM7.6bn to DM10 2bn 
has temporarily strained the group's fi- 
nancial resources. 

The imposing $850m that Bertels- 
mann will invest in RCA and Double- 
day, is responsible for this. 

Bertelsmann has paid less than 
$500m for Doubieday for certain asd J 
a half of this sum can be found from li- 
quid funds. Bertelsmann has a liquidity 
of DM800m. 

If there are no other spectacular ac- 
quisitions, Bertelsmann's expansion is 
progressing at a modest pace. 

In the group's investment plans to- 
talling about DM 900m for financial 
years 1986/1987 and 1987/1988, up 
to DM400m has been earmarked lor 
expansion. 

The group's moat promising fieW/w 
the future is in the electronic media 
Wossner has set his sights on a break- 
through next year, panicuarly through 
participation in commercial television 
(cable television RTL plus and Radio 
Lower Saxony). 

The group’s main activities are now 
centred on the American media mar- 
ket. This will be consolidated when the 
take-over of the American companies 
is completed in December. 

Then a third of sales will be achieved 
in North America — 40 per cent in 
West Germany and 28 per cent in the 
rest of Europe. 

For Wossner tfic dual deal in the US, 
that increases business scope from 
DMI.Sbn to over three billion, is of 
considerable strategic significance. 

Management functions will have to 
adjust to this new emphasis. The group 
expertise will be.mor.e strongly cop', 
centrated towards America. . 

Wfissner bps already sent his chid 
^® a iW? n . ;9nd strategist Doraemaj 0 
to New York. Walter Gerstgr«!ernas 
to make the-. Doubleday book clubs.' 
whose profits are poor, toe th<p line. 

According tip, Wossner, there, is no 

division in .the. Bertejsmanfi pmplre 
that is giying any cause for anxiety at; 

thepje$eiit. .. 

First figures for,, the financial yepr 
just ended . sho\v M the, “splendid, condi- 
tion”, the, Bertelsmann group is in, ac: 
cording tq . financial . .direetpr 1 Hoffu 
mann, 

; > Unfavqurableexqhange ratesare re- 
sponsible for the sales:inc/ease of oplf; 

2.2 per cent rather than two digits, . . /- 
■ ■The year’s profits were DM3 25m, -. ; 

For . the n ex ft hr eh 'years the grotip- 
pfottiisels a l 5 per ^ceftt 'dividend bfr 
funds invested in the group. • ■ , J r 

■- ’(Frankfurter NeuePreaSfi, 6 Noveiubfcr 19^6) 
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Tests with two-engined buses in city 
traffic show big fuel savings 





W est Berlin experiments in which 
buses have been fitted with two 
small diesel engines’ instead of a larger 
one have shown file I savings of between 
16 and 20 per cent. 

The’ principle is that in the stop-go of 
heavy city traffic, the larger engine is 
not used at optimum power. A smaller 
engine is more economical. 

The idea was drawn up at a research 
institute jn which Volkswagen, bus 
manufacturers Auwartcr and the Local 
Transport Study Group are partners. 

it is no coincidence that trials have 
been held in West Berlin. Fuel supplies 
In the divided city of two million peo- 
ple. an island in the middle of East Ber- 
lin, have always been costly and, to 
some extent, uncertain. 

There has always been an incentive to 
save fuel. One idea was to use flywheels 
high-pressure storage units to recycle 
braking energy for restarting vehicles. 

This was too expensive. Conversion 
cost roughly DM50,000, a lot compared 
with the DM350,000 purchase price of 
a bus. The economies in this case would 
have been towards the end of the vehi- 
cle’s life. When the twin-engined bus 
unveiled at the end of last year, it was 


awarded the city’s innovation prize. It Is 
economically much more promising, . 

The twin-engine concept is based on 
the fact that the full power of a conven- 
tional bus engine is only needed to start 
the vehicle. Once it is moving a much 
smaller engine is sufficient. As a result 
the larger engine does not run at all 
economically for muph of the time. 

If the bus were to be powered by a 
smaller engine once it was on-the move, 
this smaller engine could run at peak ef- 
ficiency and economy. 

Initial experiments have been, with 
twin 77-kilowatt engines instead of a 
single 147-kilowatt engine. 

A clearer idea of the saving is indicat- 
ed by the size of engine needed to gen- 
erate this power. The twin engines are 
2.4 litres each, the conventional engine 
is &n 1 1 -litre diesel. 

The twins arc fitted out with electron- 
ic transmission and automatic clutch 
units. They drive a single shaft connect- 
ed to the rear axle differential. 

The two engines run with one almost 
constantly in operation and the other 
only in use to give peak power, being 
switched on when more than a certain 
amount of power is required — to accel- 
erate, for instance. 

Once a cruising speed has been 
reached the second engine is cut off. 
When the bus brakes hard, when turn- 
ing into a parking bay, for instance, the 
first engine is cut off too. The bus then 


Germany is a much more 
interesting country 
than you may think. 
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“freewheels" into the stop to drop and 
: take on passengers. ' 1 

The driver has nothing to do with the 
controls that regulate all these oper- 
ations, Automatic transmission has long 
been a'standard feature of conventional 
buses. Here loo the driver simply has to 
accelerate or brake. 

As gear changes are staggered during 
acceleration the pressure on clutch lin- 
ing^ Is reduced too. 

Trials have shown the twin-engined 
buses to handle more satisfactorily, with 
drivers soon growing used to “free- 
wheeling" when the engine is cut off. 

This Is literally what happens. The 
engine is switched off and doesn’t just 
idle. It switches back on automatically 
in less than a second when required. 

Trials have borne out computer esti- 
mates of fuel savings of between 16 and 
20 percent. 

The oil and coolant cycles of the aux- 
iliary engine are maintained at the right 
temperature even when the engine is out 
of action; this is essential to ensure long 
engine life. 

Two extra power units have been 
added to make sure the power-assisted 
steering remains fully operational at 
slow speeds. One runs at speeds of be- 
low lOkph, the other when the engine Is 
virtually idling or switched off. 

Since the engine virtually no longer 
serves as an auxiliary brake an electric 
retarder has been added to make the 
bus brake in much the same way as con- 
ventional vehicles and, of course, to 
ease pressure on the wheel brakes. 

Yet despite these extras and the twin 
transmission units and their various 
electronic controls the twin-engined bus 
weighs less than standard vehicles. 

Weight can be undercut by an esti- 
mated 200kg by transferring transmis- 
sion to the differential. 

Stranger still, the twin-engine con- 
cept cuts running and maintenance 
costs even though the larger engine rims 
twice as long as the smaller 
(400,000km, or about five years). 

That is because the larger engine 
needs a complete overhaul after about 
200,000km. It also costs about 
DM45,000 new, whereas the smaller 
unit complete with gearbox costs a mere 
DM9,000. 

The project is being subsidised by 
both the Federal Research and Tech- 
nology Ministry and the city’s Senator 
of Science and Research. 1 ' ' 

Dietrich Zimmermaiin 
• (Frankfurter Riindichau, 1 November 1986) 

. .1 . Continued from page 7. : 

large extent on the attitude toward Inno- 
vation in Germany, he feels. 1 ■' 
Prdfessor Wegher does not feel parti- 
cularly confldenton this kcCire. •; 

Handicaps can : be e'Veh more murt- 
d ahel General Motors overshot the mark 
with the Fiero, for instance: The' much- 
vaunted new Car Was 1 to have a body 
made 1 entirely of synthetics.^* 'to save 
weight. '■ ,i : 1 

But it didn’t. The Fieri) ended up by 
weighing 80kg more than a comparable 
Volkswagen Siirbcco with conventional 
pressed steal coBdiitork;'!' • v ; : - 

The project has now been abandoned. 

*: ■ , ’• ‘ MitrioMiiller :i 

(Frankfurter Ruiidschau, 8' November 1 986) 


■ SAFETY 

Thinking ahead 
and avoiding 
accidents 

1 i 

■ t ' 

SuddcutscheZeitung 

P eople behave in widely differing 
ways in an emergency. This is when 
accidents are likely fo happen. Their be- 
haviour is governed by basic. senso : mo L 
toric processes — sense impressions 
that trigger movements. 

The work done by Dietrich Ungerer 
and his staff at Bremen University's sen- 
so-motoric research laboratory includes 
identifying risk factors, probing acci- 
dent causes and devising precautionary 
measures. 

Whether the basic scnso-iuoloric 
processes run smoothly will depend cm 
the information capacity and informa- 
tion reserves at u person's disposal in a 
risk situation. 

Addressing the 1 1th international cy- 
bernetics congress in Namur. Belgium, 
Ungerer dealt with the fundamental con- 
nection between stress and accidents. 

These basic processes were, he said, 
influenced by disturbances in and the 
speed of human information processing, 
by tiredness, by rapid environmental 
changes, by unusual demands and by 
difficulties in speech communication. 

People in risk situations hud to check 
what was going on and what they heard 
and saw. They musi then guess what w as 
likely to happen next. 

The first problem to be borne in mind 
was, he said, man's limited information ca- 
pacity. 

The ability of a pilot, a motorist or a 
person in an everyday risk situation to 
avoid making a mistake depended on how 
many events he could register and process. 

The more tired he was, the greater the 
stress and the poorer his training, the like- 
lier his information processing capacity 
was to undergo an upset or breakdown. 

Speech communication was a special 
problem in emergency and risk situations. 
“Speech,” Ungerer said, "can upset infor- 
mation processing to such an extent that 
behaviour is more risk- prone." 

Yet understanding others could be 
extremely important — communication 
between crew members in an airliner’s 
cockpit or between cockpit and airport 
control tower, for instance. 

The way In which instructions were 
given could make it much easier for the 
pilot to handle a situation. So the' Bre- 
men accident' research scientists have 
devised rt' “preventive” mode 1 of speech 
comniunication.' ’ ... ‘ ' 

It is intended for use hi training. and 
in Ieartling how tb ; behave ’in 'a manner 
conducive to safety, 

Preventive fofethoilght by motorists 
is another problem the Bremen research 
team is probing, especially now rbad- 
users can be foliiid guilty of hit offence 
in Germany if they are proved not to 
have anticipated an accident. 

Drivers must .thus bear in mind what 
might happen and drive accordingly. 
Experiments lit the Bremen senso-mo- 
torlc laboratory are aimed at determin- 
ing factors that limit forethought. 

The research team then plans to de- 
vise methods of boostirig the ability to 
think ahead. 

\ . 1 "" 1 " (SDddculschc Zeiiung, 

"Munich, 3 November 19R6) 
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SOCIETY 


New J ewish centre 
reflects new mood 


About 30,000 Jews live in West Germany. 
Forty per cent were -bom after (lie war. 
Frankfurt has n Jewish population Of 
a^oul 5,500, not quite as many as Berlin, 
which has the biggest Jewish community 
in (he country. A mark or Jewish sclf-con- 
fidcncc in Germany is a Jewish centre 
which has been opened in Frankfurt. 

M any youngef Jews nrc challenging 
the lack of assertiveness of their el- 
ders'. They want to know why they should 
be so reticent about their Jewishness. / 
This emerging self-confidence is ref- 
lected in the Jewish Community Centre 
building in Frankfurt which contains a 
kindergarten, a primary school rind reli- 
gious, cultural, sports itml entertain- 
ment facilities. 

The building looks just like any other, 
but it has special security arrangements! 
bullet-proof windows; for example. ' 

Security accounted for a tenth of the 
DM 3 2m spent on the land and building 
costs. ' 

A member of the community’s execu- 
tive committee said the alternative 
would have been to have built a high 
wall around the centre. "No one wanted 
that," he said. ' 

So other . steps have been taken. Every 
hour 'a police car drives past. When 
children have finished school or kinder- 
garten , they are all driven away to- 
gether. 

Threats are constantly being made, 
mostly anonymous but, recently, callers 
have been identifying organisations they 
represent 

The community executive calmly 
said: “Just think of Istanbul or Vienna. 
Left-wing terrorists, 1 right-wing terror- 
ists, terrorists From the Middle East. 
The Jewish' centre could be a target for 
any of these groups." 

Older people among the community 
will never get rid of their anxieties, but 
the self-confidence of the young Jews in 
Frankfurt is more recognisable in 
Frankfurt Ijianniiy other German city. 

They are German' citizens who ac- 
knowledge the state and the demands it 
makes of them ’ but they want tp protect 
and underline their distinctive qualities. 

German public opinion was made 
aware .of this _ in the demonstrations, 
against the Rainer Werner Fassbinder 
play V Die Siadt, der Mull und i(er Tot}, 
staged in Frankfurt in November 19^5. 

. hew Jewish Centre ijiat has been 
uiicler construction for a. tong time and 
ha? .only repently gone ipto use, has 1 
created a new, odd even, situation, it is 
a development that many Jews, particu- 
lar ly in Frank fu rt, arc sc ared about , . 

The. hailing includes a fair amount; 
of symbolism; crnckcd tablets on which 
the Tqp Commandments nrp written, 
the mcnorah and the Star of David. It 
reflects die varied life of a groupaboiit 
which. nio r st of its fellow, ri^ns know 
little. . 

There is the Jewish primary school, it 
wus ejitnblisltctj 20 years. ago and, has 
places for 120 children in.p preparatory 
class and eight classes pver four grades, i 
The school vvns previously located 
elsewhere, jt has such agood.rcputation 
thnl many non-Jf.yifjsh . parents have 
their children educated at the school, al- 
though il costs DM351) per moqth (fpr 
inc.iqbcr$ of (lie Jewish Community the 
fee. is DM250). A .quarter of the child- 


ren .and half, .the 
teaching staff arc 
not Jewish. . ..Thei 
school curriculum is 
the . samp as.., uny 
other r school ; with. fj 
two-., .exception?: 
classes in Hebrew 
(a$ q. foreign lan- 
guage) and the Jew- 
ish religion are held. 

About a half of .fhe 
non-Jewjsh children 
voluntarily take part 
in the Jewish ,reli- 
gipn , instruction. 

There is no ; question 
of religious conver- 
sion, however. A 
missionary urge is 
foreign to the Jew- .. . .... , , 

ish faith, hut ii is Not hiding behind 

hoped [lint the 

young people taught at the school will 
one day be ambassadors for a better un- 
derstanding of Jews and Jewryi 

Next year two more school grades will 
be added to the school's programme. 

There is a demand for 5th and 6th 
grades in the school where pupils will be 
promoted according to their individual 
ability. 

The kindergarten for 70 small child- 
ren has also been brought into the cen- 
tre. It would not be easy to find another 
kindergarten in this country whose rou- 
tine is so deeply embedded in adult life, 
whether it is the parents of the toddlers, 
relations or grangers. 

This seems to be more important than 
the small claves in the kindergarten, the 
excellent equipment ’ available and the 
high standards of the. teaching staff. 

The centre includes a hall seating 600 
that can be used as a theatre, concert 
hall or for birthdays, Reddings and 
other festive occasions. 

There are also gropp and handicraft 
rooms and a special room with a wall. 

V '• > ; 

i : -Hoy. [ ;f ’ ;.;t Ji-fi t’iftt 

bar fpr the centre’s much-praised dance 
group. 

In Jfdditiop the centre has, a splendid 
sports hall, particularly for the Jewish 
gymnastics and tfack-and jfield associa : 
tion, Makkabi, that takes part in the 
Frankfurt local footbaHleague.’ ' 

The centre has a council chamber for 
the Jewish Community parliament, 
elected every three- years. 

Last of all there is a windowless disco 
for the ,250 young Jewjsfj people in 
Frankfurt. , ,. , 

,One would likp. to .regard it as ali very 
impressive, hut Jews standing in fronf of 
the centre, do . in fact -hear pqssqps-by 
cummepi: “kook. at .that; international 
Jewry is back." . ' ' 

.Comments such as these show traces 
of the old prejudice that,, assupies all 
Jews nrc rich businessmen. ., 

A.fqw Frpnkfujt [statistics throw some 
light pit this, . , . 

Seventy per,. cent of the church tax 
collected by ihe ;ciiy ifroni. the Jewish 
ComiminiLy cpmes.out of income tax — ' 
Ihis is the same for the church tax col- 
lected by the stare fromChrislians.; 



a wall: the Jewish centre In Frankfurt. 

(Photo: AP) 

There are between 300 and 400 Jews 
in Frankfurt who collect social benefits, 
a Jewish social service that covers for 
example meals on wheels, out-patients 
and care for the aged. 

There are rich people and poor people 
among them, and many, many children. 

The Jewish birth rate is higher than 
the German: rate, but the social struc- 
ture is similar. 

There is perhaps one difference. Jews 
in a German city stick together more 
than do others. Many features in the 
new centre have been paid for by don- 
ations. Subscriptions paid for the 
DM 1 20.000 mcnorah in the hall. 

; The restaurant, open from 1 1 in the 
morning until 1 1 at night, serves kosher ‘ 
food and is a kind of thank-you to the 
city for its assistance. 

; This kosher restaurant is an, import- 
ant feature for many Jew* from all over 
the world who come to Frankfurt for 
various fairs and exhibitions. 

The young deputy chairman of the Jew- 
ish Community, Michel Friedmann, listed 
three functions the new centre serves:, 

• It provides information to non-Jews 
and ybu'ng' Jews. He said: “The Jewisli ' 
child who knows nothing about his na- ' 
tional heritage is irritated twice as much 
when he or she is teased or the subject 
of hostility." 

• It is a place where Jews can enjoy 

their own way of life. Friedmann again: 
“Here you can be Jewish, speak Yid- 
dish, cat kosher food and listen to Jewr 
ish music — or equally do something <i' 
else if you wanMo.’’ ; v, 

• It is also a refuge. Friedmann said: 1 ; 

“Unfortunately many of us need thiS’,-^ 
The small government official who gets 
from unknown colleagues a little slip of 
j)aper with the latest gkSsing' joke 'bf 1 
Schoolboys hnd girls Who Are with small U l 
put effective neo-Nazi cliques — they 
heed to get away to somewhere where 
they do npifeej threatened” . 

It goes without saying that the proud," 
new self-assured Jewish Community 
building will eventuolly attract latent, muf- 
fled ami-semitism, anti-semitism that is.;; 
certainly not confined to West Germany. 

! But these people, mainly young peo- 
ple, will know how to take this in their 
stride. They have to learn not to be so 
touchy and get worked up as young 
Germans expect: themito do;.They have 
!° understand that isome. Germans hay.e 
become insensitive. Friedmann, who is a, 
Continued on page 16 
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Theatre opens 
as synagogue 
re-opens 

Frankfurter 

NeuePresse 

T he Auerbqch synagqgue hasopend 
again aftei; hplf.a century. S|ID( 
night,, no* by cqincidence, the fjr?( prc . 
fessional ; Jewi$|i .theatre company m 
its first performance. 

Auerbach .fprms part pf the centred 
nen^eim-Auerbacb, south of Dqrmsk 
Thq. theatre’s . first play was jn Ger- 
man, Der Puppenspieler von Loth fo 
Gilles Segal. | . ’ ' 

Both' events were designed to rete 
the fqrcignne.ss of things Jewish qndtc 
break down, the lac, k of cpmmunicatioa 
between non-Jewish Germans and Jem 
Tlie synagogue was only saved free 
Nazi storm troopers because it became 
a workshop owned by non-Jews. 

The theatre company will go on lout 
in an attempt to revive links bei»wn 
German and .Jewish culture. But it wil/ 
not just work towards promoting Jewish 
theatre traditions. 

It will. try and promote understanding 
on a wider plane and try to provide j 
little enlightenment so that Jews rJ 
Germans ' might be able to get alor; 
without embarrassment. That is accent 
ing to n senior official of the theatre. 
William F. Lampert. 

The initiative for the theatre ra/w ; 
from' German-Jewish associations ia ' 
this country plus the major Off*® ; 
churches. 

The Jewish communities heklbaL 
Lampert pointed out that this was un- 
derstandable because of increasing 
evidence of racism, because of Prey- 
dent Reagan’s visit to Bit burg war ceme- 
tery and because of the stagitigaf a con- 
troversial Rainer Werner Fassbinder 
play in Frankfurt in November 1985. 

But Lampert was prepared himself to 
go ahead. Performances will be limited | 
to works by Jewish playwrights. Many | 
works languish in archives, never having j 
been performed. Among them are some j 
' of some significance, lie says. | 

Plenty of plays j 

There are enough plays certainty <° 

, keep the theatre going for a eouph° 
years. Authors include Jacob ,Ws^ r ‘ 

mann, Theodor Herzl, Artur H^llscher- 

: and Michael BeerV '■ . 

- ! i! ‘Dif fdWhKjaitaowiJ I be "J I 

all the actors will be Jewfsh. Lamped , 
will accompany some more obscure 
pVodiietidfis" with • explahflttOhS 11 a* 301 ". 

' features of Jetvish'cultureT ' " * 

-Lambert ; studied drama JO'Basi'Gcr , 
many and worked as a director in Jf 1 ; 

I Ea?t,.Qer^an c,entfes <>f .Basi;.^rh“- 
Sch'werin and Leipzig. dut'Epcamf inl °: 
collision' with the authorities'' wo cal ^ 
across to the West. In the East he n*-! 

• wqrjcedlp^^pejr\dently and.b.afj 
ed to establish a : Jewjph 
wasnot liked inthe^qst.: : 

• Hd- bas. since .WQF^e.d 
Now he fias 'hlk wish: an independ^ 
Jewish theatre company. It was 
. under/, 1 the.- chairmanship. pf< 

.A| ph Q ns. - S jl b er ro a H n , ataiPit 

, banks and Individuals supported ^ 

. . 1 . . Continued on page _ 1 ly 
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TELEVISION 


Regular diet of 
murder in 


room 


T elevision has increased the public 
appetite fpr violence, a TY critics' 
conference in Mainz ; has been told. 

...it had also increased fears. Professor 
Friedrich , Hacker of . the Vienna-based 
institute, for research into conflict, told 
the. 390. journalists present- that in the 
Favoriten district of Vienna, many old 
women did not leave 1 their homes be- 
cause they were afraid — not of having 
their handbag, snatqlied, but of .being 
shot or running fapl.of a big crime .orgnr 

nisation,--,. 1 •• 

The women had their food delivered. 
Neighbours did other errands for them. 

Murder, he said, is a common feature 
of West German living rooms. A viewer 
might get up from the television to get a 
drink and return to find nn actor or act- 
ress dead.. • ... 

This raised the question of whether 
the times had become more violent or 
whether scriptwriters, directors and 
programme planners in the end just 
could not think of anything better. 

• The conference took a fresh look at 
the violence' problem in practice. Jour- 
nalists- gave their opinions and so did 
television programme planners. 

The mainspring of the three days of 
discussions were two opening lectures. 

Professor Hacker maintained that 
television had increased the public 
appetite for violence. Responsibility is 
not dimtntohed by saying tharthe-wurld* 
is like this. 

Television presents a total view of the 
world through well thought-out strate- 
gies. In a culture in which people read 
less and less television has a greater re- 
sponsibility. 

Hacker ironically noted with regret 
that television people secretly “wanted 
to present the end of the world." 

He conceded, however; that a burn- 
ing forest filmed against a dark night sky 
was for him more interesting than a tele- 
vision discussion on dialetical material- 
ism. • '■ •' 

It was all a question of quality. Televi- 
sion news editors were also guilty of 
banality if they persistently showed pol- 
iticians arriving and departing, high- 
lighting how often they have to shake 
hands with every Tom, Dick and Harry: 
AIT too often the “I was there com- 


Contlnued from page 6 - 

process. The OECD’s regular econom- 
ic survey^ajj^ioreegsts have been par- 
(icularljr useful. They have helped in- 
dustrialised countries elaborate feasi- 
ble economic strategies. 

| The activities of the organisation's 
development aid committee have made 
sure that, the complex ; problems ■ -of 
Third World aid ; are takeiipintp account 
by these strategies and that at least five 
industrialised countries have exceeded 
ihe accepted development aid target of 
0.7 per cent of each industrialised 
country's GNP. 

' Satisfied at the OECD’s achieve- 
ments insiders often jest “If the OECD 
didn't exist it would 'havfe' to be in- 
vented".'- • ; •* ' '•'■ ! 

• One thing is for sure: it is difficult to 
imagine today’s economic policy dis- 
cussions without the OECD. 


plex” pervades television reporting, for- 
getting to report events in detail and 
■ their significance. " * 

This means that television does not 
do justice to. it? responsibilities and that 
the lihedium places increasing priority 
on the crucial role it has jn influencing 
social trends. 

Politicans are given the' opportunity 
to present their views just as they will, 
training Viewers to .passivity, instead of 
being on the look-out for hew ways of 
presenting to viewers background infor- 
mation and &ome idea of how affairs are 
interrelated. 

In his lecture Axel Cprq, an editor 
from Vienna, §ave a true picture, of 
viewers whip pro increasingly having dif- 
ficurty jit ^pping. with reality. 

.. .Violence produces a hunger for more 
violence, he said. “When pornography 
.began fo be tedious, this did not set off a 
;s ; o what’ effcct among the, public, as ex- 
pected. Rqther specialists prrived pn the 
scene and violence was introduced to 
give new kicks. Things developed from 
there." . .... 

Curti believes thru the same , hap- 
pened to television. People; have bc- 
.come slaves to. fabrications. .. ,, 

• ; He said: “No-one would publicly ad- 
mit thal he or she wanted to see children 
being tortured, murder nnd rape." How- 
ever that' is more and more expected 
fromtelcvision. 

• Warnings that television violence will 
be emulated ure dismissed by reference 
to lilt brutality in classic fairytales: Cor- 
ti said: “Children have rarely thrown 
anyone into an oven.” 

Television journalist Heinz Werner 
Hiibner from Cologne, speaking at the 
end, warned that concentration on the 
viewing figures had led to a slackening 
of the reins. This would eventually lend 
Will programmes being equally bad. - 

For a long time now television has 
gone over the brink. The American situ- 
ation now prevails in early evening pro- 
gramme planning. For a long time child- 
ren have been given a taste of murder 
and homicide. 

He said that the answer was not cen- 
sorship. Having no blinkers meant being 
on the alert against film violence and 
too much talk ori the news about the 
world being less than perfect. 

It is no argument to say that viewers 
who repeatedly watch violence get a dis- 
taste for it. 

He pointed out that no-one had ever 
thrown way his toothbrush after repea- 
tedly watching a. beautiful women in a 
television advertising spot dean her 

teeth. 1 , Michael Vogt 

" (Allgfimeine Zeilung; Mainz, 23 October 1986) 

Nevertheless, many OECD initia- 
tives were strongly criticised. 

Its campaign against the . duty . pf 
i" 1 Bank's 'riot to divulge in formation on it’s 
customers and efforts to create a trans- 
national fiscal .police force were dis- 
imissed by Swiss experts as dassic^ase 
Jof well-meaning but erroneous objec- 
tives.- «!'■ •' i '' ■ 

The OECD has also Frequently 'Been 
[Criticised as a paper tiger bogged dpvyn 
•in red tape. , ' . . 

OECD experts quite rightly claim 
working in the organisation is like drill- 
ing your way through a thick board: yo\i 
need plenty of perseverance, , , 

One of the ministers who had at- 
tended numerous OECD conferences in 
the past was more modest; his conclu- 
sion: “It's definitely worth the effort 
^providing no damage is done”, 
j • • JSrg FoscJiag 

.{ . (Hannoversche Allgcmelne, 8 November 1 986} 


■ FILMS 

•! ,! t: l 


Festival hopes to discover 
unknown female talent 


KielerNachrichten 


W hen the Women’s. Film Festival 
began in 1984,- the intention was 
simple: to show films and videos made 

by women. ...- : ... . .. :. 

! Biddy Pastor, one. of. the initiators, 
says it was not the aim to show films 
allegedly made for female consumption. 
Discovering the small-time and the un- 
known was the intention. 

•' The first festival had a-budget of only 
DM10,000 ami had only eight fledgling 
film-makers. But it was immediately ob- 
vious that -there was a demand for such 
an event. 1 

This year, the third festival ■ was 
staged in Cologne with a budget of 
about ■ DM80.UIJ0. Cush came from 
many sources. ; • » ■ ■ 

There were films from Austria and 
Switzerland as well as West Germany. 
Next year it is hoped that films from 
France, the Benelux countries, Britain 
and East Germany will be included. ■ 

This all depends on whether the 
cash can be raised: Cologne, a city of 
the media, should not have in be asked 
twice. 

• The “Fcminale’’ as the festival is iron- 
ically called, echoing the Bcrlinale nnd 
Biennale, was from the very beginning 
mcdiii-nriciiicd. 

TTie’festlVal of fifhis and videos from 
independent women directors also in- 
cluded exhibitions, lectures and work- 
shops. 

The films and videos shown covered 
the whole range from short experi- 
mental films to full-length documenta- 
ries. 

At the opening, Biddy Pastor said 
that the accent this year had been 
changed from a “contemplation of the 
naval” to wider issues. 

This widening of horizons was evi- 
dent this year in various films, obviously 
in the main in the longer productions. 

The Austrian contribution Kitchen - 
gcsprache mit RebeUinnen, made by 
Karin Berger Elisabeth Holzinger, 
Charlotte Podgornik and 'Lisbeth N. 
Trallori, highlighted the historical 
angle. 

. The camera work in this documen- 
tary was unsatisfactorily simple. It told 
the story of four women in the Austrian 
resistance, describing their unending 
courage. % 

Susaqnp Zankg alsd'dtalt with lhe : rc- . 
sistance movement in Austria in her 
Eine Minute Dunkel macltt uns night 
; blind. .. . . i . > 

This film tells the story of the archi- 
! reel Margai'ete Schii tt e-Li hot zky who in 
prison came in contactwith n ne^ solid- 
t arity among wdmen.Other films gave 6n 
; insiglit into cither Countries. Jeder Tag 
• Geschlchte by Gabrlel(e Baur dhd Kris- 
tina Konrad, is a convincing documen- 
| (ary About daily lifq'in Nicaragua, show- 
ing the advances made by. (he, revolution 
■ and the difficulties it has encotintcred. 

Cornelia Schlede in' her Par El Naeim 
\ — Slum zum Parodies portays ihe lives 
i of tjir^c women forking on a dpvelop- 
< ment aid project in Port Sijdan. This 
i film is, a cautipus and. frank approach to 
j the circumstances governing the lives of 
{ others. • 


While in (he main the. documentary 
and traditional forms of narration pre- 
vailed, some of the short, films included 
in the programme showed an inciina- 
tion, along wjth the pluck, to. dabble in 
new forms; films with dream characters 
and experiments with sound and cutt- 
ing. 

This year’s Feminalc was also the oc- 
casion for a meeting ottHe women film- 
makers association. The associhiion is 
considering making a complain about 
the const. itutiopnlity of, the neW film 
prpniptiop legislation enacted by the 
Boiin government,' 'since demands that 
there should be hit equal representation 
of women on 1 comniittcp's remain disre- 
garded. . 1 ' 

The consequences of such legal ac- 
tion, .'jhoiiki il he disputed, would’ be a 
never-ending conflict about equal rights 
in the film industry. 

Half ironically il was said at Femi- 
nalc: “We shall achieve real equal op- 
portanitics if mediocre women have ma- 
nagement posit ions." . , 

ihmielle Kriiger 
(KicltfrNochrichi«ii.Z4 0ctMt'C-r IVSCit 


Continued from page 1 0 

first production. Ucnshcim will he the 
home base for the touring theatre com- 
pany that will be signed up to perform in 
other theatres. 

A lot Wds expected from the first per- 
formance from critics, culture experts 
and emigrants from abroad. 

These expectations could not hope to 
be filled because of personnel difficult- 
ies and a small budget of only 
DM16,000. The theme of the play was 
also difficult to handle. 

Like its author, who lives in France, 
Der Puppenspieler von Lodz is a sur- 
vivor from persecution. The puppee- 
ter remains marked by his horrific. ex- 
periences in concentration camps. 

He escapes from a. concentration 
camp and locks himself up, symbolical- 
ly, in an attic because he did not believe 
the war would end. . 

His marionette theatre, in which his 
wife is personified, is. his fantasy world 
to which he surrenders his' fate and 
hopes. ■ . 1 

A former comrade in Suffering could 
rescue him. get him abroad. Germany 
cannot be trusted. , 

Lampert’s production has a few 
breathrtaking'.$cenes with .some mis-. 
ojiievbutf comiCeleiVi^ntS, ' ' ■••■ ' : 

The marionettes bring in a sense of 1 
sadness. One of the most impressive; 
characters ip iHe\ play, was .the dumb 
puppet Anna Kaiser tat her ; > than t he 
main actor Micha'e]'Ciab'el.'. : ; - . ■ 

He is the nice young' man from next- 
door, certainly not a person marked out 
by destiny. . ■ 
Allowances 'must be made for the 
short tirne available for rehearsal. 

Lnmpert’4 : professional production 
and seujng. were unnceMsarllv. given an 
amateur: air.Theattic .ifvas ; disquiet en- 
ingly irtie tjadetdilV , ' 

The second production is already in 
rehearsal,, a play by Max Zweig on 
South Amdricati ethics and morals. 

Elisabeth Regge 

(Frankfurter Neue Prcsso, 30 October 1 9R6) 
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■ THE ENVIRONMENT 

Rhine ecosystem 
damage is 
‘devastating’ 

1 i 

SuddGUtscheZeiTung 

C hemical pollution of the Rhine 
downstream from Bnsle after n fire 
at Sandoz, the Swiss chemical company, 
has caused mass death of micro-organ' 
isms in the fiver. 

Tests of water sajnples taken. as far 
downstream as Mainz and Wiesbaden 
are said by the Environment Ministries 
of the Rhineiand-Palatinate and Hesse 
to have revealed the death of small river 
creatures on which fish feed. 

They include river crabs, water fleas, 
lice, beetles and larvae. “Devastating'' 
was the verdict of Marlene Miihc, spo- 
keswoman for the Rhincland-Palntine 
Ministry. 

Environment Minister Klaus Topfer 
says there is a danger of long-term da- 
mage to the Rhine's eco-system — even 
though fish might not have died in the 
Rhineiand-Palatinate as they did further 
upstream in Baden-Wiirttemberg. 

Rhenish waterworks that filter water 
from the river have been warned and 
have taken precautions, so drinking wa- 
ter supplies are unlikely to.be affected. 

Herr, Topfer said laboratory analysis 
of the flesh of dead cels washed ashore 
had shown a disulfolon count of 0.77 
milligrams per kilogrnm, as opposed to 
a normal level of 0.0 1 milligrams. 

He advised against fishing in the river 
at present, let alone eating fish caught in 
the Rhine. 

Hesse Environment Minister Joschka 
Fischer plans to invite chemicals com- 
panies based in his state io confer with 
the authorities on the lessons to ' be 
learnt from this latest case of pollution 
and on precautions to be taken in re- 
spect of the firms’ fertiliser depots. 

These depots can, as shown in Basle, 
be “an incalculable ground water ha- 
zard," says Ministry spokeswoman 
Christiane Kohl. 

Water resources up to and including 
the food cycle are threatened, she says. 

The wave of pollution between- 70 
and 80km (50 miles) long heading 
downstream from the Swiss border 
reached North Rhine-Westphalia on 7 
November. 


A spokesman for the Environment 
Ministry in Diisseldorf said dead fish 
had not yet been reported and he was 
not sure whether they would be. 

The business manager of the Rhenish 
waterworks association, Klaus Lindner, 
said heavy pollution, especially ester 
phosphate, had been reported. 

All waterworks had stopped using 
water filtered from the Rhine. 

The Cologne EPA advised against 
letting children and dogs play on the 
banks of the river for a few days. Water 
sports enthusiasts would do well to take 
it easy for a while too. Dead fish washed 
ashore should not be touched. 

The Bonn Federal government ac- 
cused the Swiss authorities of delay in 
notifying it of the pollution. 

Bonn government spokesman Fried- 
helm Ost told journalists in the German 
capital that Switzerland had not raised 
the international alarm agreed In such 
circumstances. 

He was reported as saying German 
firms were also to be required to review 
the precautions envisaged in emergen- 
cies of this kind. 

The Swiss government was expected to 
submit in about a week the report re- 
quested on the causes, course and effect 
of the Fire and the pollution of the Rhine. 

A copy would also be submitted to 
the French authorities. 

The Social Democratic parliamentary 
party called a special session of the Bun- 
destag environmental affairs committee. 

Voiker Hauff, deputy SPD leader in 
the Bonn Bundestag;, accused the gov- 
ernment of withholding information. 

He said the Environment and Trans- 
port Ministers had “gone into hiding/ 
The Rhine was known to be partially 
dead already. There could be no altern- 
ative to making precautions mandatory 
in the chemical industry. ... 

About 20 waterworks between Basle 
in Switzerland and Emmerich on the 
Dutch border are reported to be consid- 
ering damages claims against Sandoz. 

Bonn municipal official Reiner 
Schreiber said damages in the Federal 
capital would amount to ten$ of thou- 
sands of marks. 

The Rhenish waterworks association 
was also considering jointly suing San- 
doz. The fish trade might well follow 
suit, eel breeders having invested heavi- 
ly in the river. 

The Swiss Foreign Ministry has pre- 
sented an initial report on the repercus- 
sions of the Sandoz fire to the embassies of 
France, Germany and Holland in Berne. 

Ministry spokesman Clemens Birrer 
said the report outlined the latest infor- 
mation available to the Swiss authorit- 

,es - Klaus Brill 

(Siiddeuuchc Zcltung, 
Munich.' S November 1986) 


East Bloc begins to act as 
pollution plays havoc 


L unar landscapes of dead forests and 
lifeless rivers and lakes are typical 
of Eastern Europe's environmental 
problems, according to p report pu- 
blished by the Friedrich Ebert Founda- 
tion in Bonn. 

So is drinking water so polluted that 
it can no longer even be put to industrial 
use. So are entire villages that have had 
to be abandoned on health grounds. 

Shocking examples are listed that dis- 
prove the claim, made fbr years in the 
Soviet Union and East Germany, that 
only capitalism is incapable of solving 
environmental problems. 

It clearly makes no difference to flora 
and fauna whether they are the victims 
of capitalist profit orientation or com- 
munist plan fulfilment. 

The situation would appear from the 
report to be worst in Poland and Cze- 
choslovakia. 

The Polish Academy of Sciences esti- 
mates annual environmental damage to 
amount to 500 billion zloty, or roughly 
10 per cent of Poland’s gross domestic 
product. 

The Upper Silesian industrial area, 
which includes the Nowa Huta and Kat- 
owice steelworks, is reputed to be the 
most seriously polluted zone in Europe. 

All Upper Silesia is said to be 
covered in industrial dust. The number 
of retarded schoolchildren has in- 
creased at such a rate that eating fruit 
and vegetables grown in miners' allot- 
ments has had to be prohibited. 

Samples have been found to con- 
tained 220 times the amount of cadmi- 
um, 165 times the amount of zinc and 
135 times the amount of lend permitted. 

Several villages have had to be aban- 
doned in the Lublin copper area. Eighty 
per cent of sewage is still pumped un- 
treated into rivers and lakes. 

Some Upper Silesian rivers and lakes 
are already as salty as the Baltic where, 
in Danzig Bay, the water is largely toxic. 

Similar reports are received from 
Czechoslovakia, a country poor in wa- 
ter resources where entire categories of 
flora and fauna are threatened with ex- 
tinction. 

In Bohemia about 400,000 hectares 
of woodland have been totally destroy- 
ed. In the Erzgebirge hills scarcely a 
single tree survives at altitudes higher 
than 900 metres (2,950ft). 

Supplies of safe drinking water can 
no longer be guaranteed. In Prague ba- 
bies under the age of one are not even 
allowed to drink boiled tap water. 


Yet the city’s drinking water has Ion. 
ceased to be taken from the Moldau 
which is far too heavily polluted for 
safety’s sake. Water Is pumped from (he 
Zelivka, 80km (50 miles) away. 

In East Germany only 17 per cent of 
main waterways can still be used as 
sources of drinking water! East Ger- 
many, included in Eastern Europe fm 
the purposes of the report, suffers main- 
ly from brown coal combustion and in- 
adequate purification of Industrial efflu- 
ent and domestic sewage: ■■ ■ ■ 

The Friedrich Ebert Foundation, 
which is closely associated with the So- 
cial Democratic Party, reports increasing 
environmental awareness in all Eastern 
European countries but Rumania: 

Environmental campaigners in Ru- 
mania can still expect to be tried on cri- 
minal charges. Since 1984 Presidem 
Ceausescu has combated the effect of 
pollution on historic monuments b) 
wholesale demolition. 

Growing awareness of environmental 
issues among Soviet party and govern- 
ment officials has been noted in the 
USSR, especially since Mr Gorbachov 
assumed power. * 

Public discussion of environmental 
issues is growing increasingly frank and 
outspoken in the Soviet Union. 

Soviet leaders say 7,000 filtration un- 
its have been installed over the past Id 
years to reduce static emission, while 
pollution in effluent form has been re- 
duced by a third. 

East Germany is claimed in the sur- 
vey to be a country genuinely prepared 
to actively prevent further eiwiiwK* 
tal destruction by both domestic mea- 
sures and international activity. 

Since last year a growing number of 
East German scientists have criticised 
self-satisfaction and called for higher 
investment in environmental protection. 

Church groups are said to have play- 
ed a leading role in promoting this 
growth in environmental awareness. 

• Poland and Czechoslovakia are no 
longer ignoring environmental prob- 
lems or disregarding them in media 
coverage, but measures so far undertak- 
en are said to be unlikely to be enough 
to remedy the dnmage already done... 

Bids to resepe the Erzgebirge by 
planting pollution-resistant varieties of 
birch and poplar, seem more of a de- 
spairing gesture than a serious attempt 
to provide effective environmental fW 
tection. . GerdRatihw 

(NUrnbcrgor Nachrlchicn. 7 November 


220,000 suppliers of 75,000 products ‘made in Germany’ 


NCR Dertenverarbettung 

&asr 



Who manufactures what? 

Find suppliers and products, 
send for quotations, compare 
prices, track down special 
sources of supply,, cut costs by 
buying al lower prices. 

This is a reference work every 
buying department should have 
at the ready. 

Easy lo use, just like an 
encyclopaedia: 

Products, including 9,000 trade 
marks, are arranged 
alphabetically, complete with : 


manufacturer’s or supplier’s 
address. 

A telephone number is listed for 
each supplier. 

1,400 pages A4, Indexed in 
English and French. 

Price: DM98.44 post .free in 
Germany, DM107 elf abroad. 

Air mail extra. 


Order direct from us or from 
your regular bbokseller.. ' 


DAV-Verlagshaus . 

Postfach TI 03 20 - • .• 

D-61 00. Darmstadt 

Federal Republic of Germany . ■ : 

Tel.: (0 61 B1) 3 91-0 


T he old scientific argument of wheth- 
er menial illness was due more to 
hereditary or to. social factors has 
proved of little practical benefit. 

Several factors have unquestionably 
been shown to be to blame for schizoph- 
renia at least, with the latest techniques 
revealing more and more about factors 
in the biological category, 1 
This biological sector of a much more 
far-reaching phenomenon, schizophre- 
nia, was the subject of a Dahlem confer- 
ence in Berlin at the end of October. 

' Over 50 scientists from various disci- 
plines and all oyer the world outlined 
the latest state of research and, more 
particularly, the aspects on which they 
felt further researches needed. 

Schizophrenia, generally — and most 
inaccurately — known as a “split per- 
sonality,” is an endogenous psychosis 
accompanied by various symptoms, in- 
cluding hallucinations, ego disturbances 
and feelings of madness. 

The course it can take may vary wide- 
ly: progressive, coming to a sudden halt, 
steadily worsening and ending in the 
most serious mental upset or in a cure 
after only a handful of stages. 

About one.per cent of the population, 
or well over half a million people in the 
Federal Repuzblic of Germany, are 
either suffering from schizophrenia or 
will do so at some stage of their lives. 

Close relatives are known to be high- 
er-risk cases, so there may be said to be 
a higher family frequency even though 
the complaint is not a hereditary one. 

Medical textbooks and reference 
works still say what causes schizophre- 
nia is totally unclear. 

The one-week Dahlem conference 
made it dear that three sectors might 
play a part in the causes of the com- 
plaint and the forms it takes. They are: 


MEDICINE 


Doctors look at the possible 
causes of schizophrenia 


• genet ical factors ■ 

• physical causes 

• social and mental aspects. 

Bonn human geneticist Peter Propp- 
ing said all disciplines concerned were 
now agreed that genetics played a part. 
Studies of twins and families had 
proved the point. 

What was still not clear and remained 
to be investigated was which and how 
many defective genes contributed tow- 
ard the complaint. 

A single, specific genetic factor was 
unlikely to be to blame. The. main target 
of further research must be to identify 
genetic markers. 

By these he meant diagnostically 
identifiable deviations in genetic infor- 
mation that invariably occurred both in 
schizophrenic patients and in people 
who had yet to suffer from an outbreak 
of the complaint. 

It remained to be seen whether an 
early warning technique might not one 
day be devised as a result. 

One indicator has long been known. 
Roughly 80 per cent of schizophrenics 
have slow (as opposed to the normal 
rapid) eye movements. 

From a certain age this phenomenon 
can be identified by means of complicat- 
ed procedures. It occurs in a mere eight 
per cent or so of healthy individuals. 

Long-term surveys of people in this 
“risk group” category began several 
years ago, the most comprehensive be- 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 


qrtTPni 
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supplied the data arranged in see-at-a-glance tables in these new reference 
. works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation. . 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 

; Thes£i5gwre& compiled over the years are invaluable both- for planning journeys 
to. distant countries and for scientific research*,. ,j. . • 

fiasic'fc r ts and figures for every country in the world form h preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the Country's natural statistics, on climate, 

• ■ population, trade and transport. 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, Indispensable for dally use in 
commerce, industry and. the travel trade. 

pour volumes are available: , . . ■ i 

North and Sbuth America: 172 pp., DM 22.80; 

■ Asia/ Australia, 240 pp-, DM 24.80: 

’Africa, 130 pp., DM 19.80:' 

.. Europe/USSR, 240 pp., DM24.80 . 


Look it up in Brockhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden L 


ing carried out by Professor Erlenmey- 
er-Kitnling in New York. 

It will be years before the crucial 
question can be answered. It is whether 
slow eye movements occur io the same 
extent with people who at the time of 
testing are still healthy. 

If this is the case slow eye movements 
would with sufficient probability be a 
pointer to latent schizophrenia. 

Non-genetic factors might include 
psycho-social aspects, but less as an 
originator than as an influence on the 
course of the illness, said Hanfried 
Helmchen. 

Professor Helmchen is director of the 
Free University of Berlin’s psychiatric 
clinic. 

Studies existed that established a 
clear connection between setbacks in 
the patient’s personal life and schizoph- 
renic waves. 

There might also be a connection be- 
tween psyche, immune system and 
worsening of the patient’s condition. 

Bui many studies that had looked in- 
to factors of this kind as the cause of the 
complaint had failed to produce satis- 
factory findings. 

There were more convincing findings. 
Professor Helmchen said, in respect of 
physical non-gcnctic causes of schi- 
zophrenia, such as negative influences 
before and during birth, probably in- 
cluding a deficiency in oxygen supply to 
the brain. 

Brain complaints were at limes diag- 
nosed in adults in connection with schi- 
zophrenia. which as a rule occurred un- 
connected with anatomical brain defects. 

Amphetamine, a pep pill often known 
as speed, had been found to give rise to 
symptoms similar to those of chronic schi- 
zophrenia when taken over a long period. 

So there could be no ruling out the 
existence of a number of toxins that 
played a part in triggering the illness. 

Further research must, he said, con- 
centrate on identifying a common den- 
ominator, such ns various factors at- 
tacking the same parts of the central 
nervous system at the same time. 

Only once greater clarity had been 
established on points such as these 
could it be said with greater certainty 
which physical causes heightened the 
risk of suffering from schizophrenia. 

Two other tenets were, he said, highly 
speculative but most interesting. They 
were: 

• that schizophrenia was In part an ac- 
quired immune disease, one in which the 
body destroyed its own immune system; 


• and that certain viruses were partly 
to blame. 

Antibodies for certain viruses had 
been identified in quantity in some schi- 
zophrenia palienis, but that alone was 
not conclusive proof. 

Professor Tim Crow, a British spe- 
cialist, sought to reconcile the genetic 
and virus hypotheses. Certain gcnelic 
factors might, he said, become inde- 
pendent and take on the character of vi- 
ruses. 

A likelier hypothesis on which little 
research has so far been conducted is 
that “decent" brain changes involving 
chemical messengers known as rieuro- 
transmitlers might have something to do 
with the outbreak and course of schi- 
zophrenia. 

One of (he most important results of 
the Dnhlem conference, says Professor 
Helmchen, is that further progress, possi- 
bly leading to improvements in therapy, 
seem well within the realm of possibility. 

But research of this kind will inevi- 
tably be very expensive, take a long time 
and accordingly require extra financial 
backing. Justin Weslhnff 

(DerTagc.s&picgcl. Berlin, I November IVNfi) 

Warning against 
dieting purely 
to look better 

T he more Germans go on diets, the fal- 
ter they grow, says Gottingen nutri- 
tionist Voiker Pudel, who plans to prove 
his point in u three-year research project. 

The Federal Research Ministry has 
approved a DM400,000 grant toward 
the cost of the project. 

Laboratory experiments arc to check 
whether the diets many German women 
try out from time to time are not the 
cause of serious weight problems and 
upsets in enting habits. 

Professor Pudel, who heads the nutri- 
tional psychology research unit at 
Gottingen University, says nearly all 
diets increasingly fail in (he long term. 

Blitz or crash diets in particular do 
serious medium-term damage. 

The body adapts in a fairly short time 
to the lower food intake, he says. It 
starts saving energy and in some cases 
makes do with 50 per cent of its previ- 
ous energy requirement. 

Once a crash diet has been aban- 
doned this energy-saving reaction leads 
to a substantial, weight gain despite a 
normal calorie intake. 

That, Professor Pudel says, is the be- 
ginning of a vicious circle for many peo- 
ple keen to lose weight. He advises 
against slimming for purely cosmetic 
reasons. pfrf , 

(DerTagejsptegel, Berlin, 1 November 1986) 


Immune-system suppressant 
in diabetes research 


C yclosporin A, a drug administered 
after organ transplants to suppress 
immune response and prevent rejection 
of the transplanted organ by the body, 
has been used against diabetes. 

. Promising initial results have been 
achieved with newly registered diabet- 
ics requiring insullnitrentment; : . < 

Cyclosporin A has- helped them to 
maintain their output of the vital hor- 
mone +- insulin — and to generally im- 
prove their metabolism. ■ 

■ It will be three to five years before we 
know whether the drug edn be generally 
used to treat diabetics, says Dr Hubert 


Kolb from Diisseldorf. Diabetes expert 
Professor Kolb: told a Karlsruhe ther- 
apy congress Cyclosporin A must 
regulate the patient’s insulin produc- 
tion to ensure that the- output is just 
enough. 

He assumed, the drug must prevent 
the • destruction of insulin-producing 
beta cells in the pancreas or at least lead 
to regeneration of damaged beta cells. 

iDiabetes is caused among young 
people by an immune inflammation of 
the pancreas in which beta cells are 
destroyed. dp a ■ 

.(Frankfurter Rundschau, 1 November 19Hfi) 
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FRONTIERS 


Steel firm denies maltreating foreign 
Workers: Story 6 a fantasy V court told 


G timer Wallraff is nn investigative 
journalist whose exposes have made 
him a hero or a villain, depending on the 
point of view. ' - : '■ ' i! ■ 

His method has been to get hired' by 
companies posing as a Worker and collect 
evidence, sometimes using aids like hid- 
den cameras." ‘ ■ 

He has reported in this way on Several 
cases including a newspaper's news gath- 
ering habits Rnd an insurance company’s 

methods. ■. ■ ■ * 1 ' •' 

His latest effort is a book called Gaiii 
Uitten (At tlie V6ry Bottom) : which re- 1 
ports on how Germany*s : biggest' steel- 
maker, Thytaen Stahl /treated some Tur- 
kish workers. ' . 

■ The hook has 1 been a runaway best- 
seller with nearly two and a half million 
copies sold so far. and. translations into 
18 languages either completed or 
planned. . ■ ■■ 

Some of VVallrnfPs descriptions are 
graphic: “in no lime it (the dust) is so 
thick that you can't see your hand ih front 
of your eyes. YoU don’t breathe the dust 
in any more, you swallow it and eat it. It 
chokes you. Every breath is torture. 
Three hours. That means breathing in 
3,000 times. Which means pumping the 
lungs full of coke dust ... in between you 
try and get your breath back, but there is 
no escape because you have to work.” 

Now, more thn a year after publica- 
tion, the steelmaker is hitting back. It is 
suing. It says Ganz Unten is. a fantasy, it 
wants a court in Diisseldnrf to halt fur- 
ther publication and distribution. 

In another passage, Wallraff, who does 
have witnesses to back his charges, tells 
how workers at the steel plant were re- 
quired to keep on working despite 
emergency sirens and red lights indicat: 
ing danger and that workers should leave 
the area. 

An illuminated notice warned that 
during a particular process, oxygen might 
escape and that this could lead to an ex- 
plosion. But the workers had lo keep on 
working. 

He alleged that a TKyssert man had 
told a-TurkisFi workeT who became frigh- 
tened and wanted to leave the area that if 
he did. it would be taken as a refusal to 
work and he would be 'dismissed. 

Thyssen Stahl claim that Wall raffs de- 
scriptions are based on a jumble of asser- 
tions and a misunderstanding of the 
warning system. " ! 

- For these statements and a whole seri- 
es of Othtrs Thyssen Stahl are Seeking the 
injunction against Wallraff after a month 
of haggling about the formation of an in- 
dependent committee of inquiry ended 
inconclusively. 

Both sides complained that the candi- 
dates proposed by the opposing side, 
maintaining they were either riot compe- 
tent enough or biased. 

Thyssen Stahl want to damage Wall- 
raffs reputation as a serious Investigative 
journalist. However, Wallraff i himself 
stresses: that lie has so far defended his 
book in- five court actions and not been 
defeated once. - i: . 

Bui he has “voluntarily, as liis Cologne 
publishers Kiepenbcuer & Witch put it; 
made alterations to two chapters, alter- 
ations that did not concern Thyssen Stahl; ■ 
He made these alterations beenuseihe 
had taken material from other soltrces, 
without acknowledging that he was quot- 
ing front someone else. 1 - 

^ These embarrassing borrowings raise 


the suspicion thatithe book was written in 
a hurry, helped by unnamed co-authors 
and written without too much concern 
for precision. • ■ • ■ :> 

No matter what happens- the Diissel-: 
dorf court action cannot influence -the 
political effects of the book; • 

No other book since the end of the war 
has been' the subject of so much public 
discussion about the scandalous state of 
affairs in industry. Ganz Unten will un- 
doubtedly have wide-ranging conse- 
quences in the working world. - 
- Wallraff, 1 -disguised as as a Turkish 
worker, named Ali, armed with a-tape- re- 
corder and a concealed Video-camera, 
showed how badly Turkish guest workers 
in the Federal Republic are treated. • < 

■ He also threw light on the gangs of 
modern slave-traders who operate as la- 
bour subcontractors; They sign- up: the 
guest workers literally on the street and 
send --them off in running shoes and 
T-shirts, 'often without social benefit 
coverage Rnd at rock-bottom pay into 
West German factories. : 

-There they are given the most danger- 
ous and the filthiest jobs that no German 
will take on. 

No-one- is now concerned whether 
Wallraff is accurate in -detail. 1 What is ac- 
cepted is that overall he was right. ■ 
Wallraff himself has described the pu- 
blic effect of his book. He said: “It has 
created a stir. People who pre«ched xen- 
ophobia are not so sure of themselves 
anymore. Many Turks -have told me that 
Germans now try to talk to them and in- 
vite them out.” 

He is right. Since Ganz Unten was pub- 
lished on 22 October last year it has sold 
2.25 million copies, breaking all previous 
records in German publishing. It has been 

translated into 18 languages, a phenomen- 
on that still puzzles the experts. - 
Wallraff has attracted a readership far 
beyond left-wing intellectuals, primarily 
among workers who usually never read a 

book; • • (. . 

Since the book appeared everyone is 
talking about it. Schools study it in class 
and Wallraff goes from one public read- 
ing! to the next. 

A Bonn boutique owner was so moved 
by the fate of the Turks, who have until 
now stood in the shadows and never been 
noticed, that -she has taken on -a young 
Turkish girl, despite the fact that some of 
her customers. have turned up their noses 
at this. ' " l f ’ • i 
Taxi drivers in Duisburg, where Thyss- 

■ en StkhJ ls; located, have asked the com- 
pany for a brief about* the situation, be- 
cause, -they claim, their foreigner fares 
continuously ask them about conditions 
inthefaotory. - 

The book has alad stimulated consid- 
erable discussion among trades unions: 
They arc now turning, to the problem of 
their forblgn worker colleagues far more 
than they have done inf he past. « ■ 

Before publication of the book a seni- 
or engineering and metalworkers union 
official, IGMctall, regarded as unreason* 
able the request to' make a trip from 
FrunkfurMo Cologne to look at the Wall- 
raff material. ; • , ; i>i • ... 

1 Since the book's success the same ’offi- 


cial has recommended that Wallraff 
should be offered the Order of the Fed- 
eral Republic to make up for his previous 
lack of support. Wallraff deolined; ’ 

• The book has made the most signifi- 
cant changes in the working world. Em- 
ployment Minister Hermann Heinemann 
(SPD) in North Rhine-Westphalia, for in- 
stance, has spoken of the “Japanisation” 
of the German labour market. This has 
become the subject of extensive discus- 
sion in political circles. . 

The book has also highlighted reduc- 
tions in the permanent workforce in fac- 
tories and the -meteoric growth in the 
number of employment agencies that fill 
vacancies with cheap-labour. •• 

II is estimated that there are .1,600 
firms of this type currently operating. ■*. 

1 The conditions that Wallraff described 
will be more meroilessly prosecuted than 
before, but In the meantime conditions in 
many firms have improved: • ■ 

•• First of all at Thyssen Stahl. Despite 
the court action Thyssen Stahl has admit- 
ted that: the book has in some -areas 
brought- about changes. • , '• •• • 

• Thyssen Stahl spokesman Lutz Drees- 
bach said: “Naturally Wallraff has had an 
effect on us. Before the -book was pub- 
lished we were- having talks with factory 
safety officials, but since the book's ap- 
pearance things have been speeded up so 
that conclusions can be reached.” 

Minister Heinemann has got agree- 
ment in writing from Thyssen Stahl, 
Mannesmann and the iron and steel in- 
dustry employers association that a 
sharper supervision is to be given on . 
work conditions for workers recruited 
from labour subcontractors, ensuring 
that there is proper maintenance of. in- 
dustrial health and safety standards, that 
proper hours are worked and that social 
security benefits are provided in accord- 
ance will) regulations. . . 

Thyssen Stahl has laid down that there 
will be no difference in safety standards 
offered their own employees and workers 
employed by subcontractors. 

: A spokesman for Minister Heine- . 
mann, Manfred Oettler, said; "If it had 
not been for Wallraffs book we woulej 
never have been able to come to an - 
agreement with Thyssen Stahl.” . 

• Since December 1985 Thysseii Stahl 
have given, 668 verbal and 17 written 
iwarnings to subcontractors. Ih 174 cases " 
Involving subcontractors production was 
called off because of ' grave infringements • 
-of safety regulations: In tiihe cases sub- " 
contractor^ were backed. ' " * ,l! ’ 

\ • The -number of temporary, workers' 
.taken on has been throttled brick from - 
■1,300 per day to about 1 ! l;000. : 

From the beginning ^,£19,8 7 new term-, , 
inals will be installed at . the. works’ gates.-,, 
|so that working time can be controlled ... 
;exactly.„ n .... 

Wallraff quoted an extreme case of;' 
lone worker who slaved away for 3$ 
hours without a break. 11 ' 

The deputy chairman of the Thyssen 
iStahl workers council, Heinz Karititfcsch- 
,ka, Is full of praise for Wallraff,- despite a ; 
ifew minor details that do not stand up-- 
■when examined closely. 

: He said: “The book has, of course, 
helped us enormously to get things done. 

A few members of the workers council' 
ihavc become more understand) ng.” - :{ . 

Karnitzschka admits that he was himself 
| shaken when the' book 'a'ppteated.^It Was' ; 
shocking to read the descriptions of hatred 



If. you'.ve. gpt a works', l f ye got a 
spanner . . . Wallraff, ' (Phoioi stam) 

for foreigners and the Shameless exploita- 
tion of foreign workers. Wallraff held upa 
mirror for us to see how things were/ 

Twelve of Wallraffs former col- 
leagues, when he was masquarading an 
Turk, have been given permanent jobsb) 
Thyssen Stahl. Two foremen -have got to i 
appear before a Duisburg court. ■ • - \ 

■ Employment Minister Heinemann has i 
ordered that rigorous controls should be 
applied to labour subcontractors. A spe- 
cial six-man team has been set up at the ! 
factory safety and health office in Duiv 
burg, that has conibed through the state 
step by step, aided by local officials oo 
the spot. 

The team's findings confirmed t»ha 
Wallraff described. The deputy head of 
the safety -office in Duisburg. Hans-Efon 
Glomster, said: “We have established ifai 
in 60 per cent of cases there hare been 
infringements of factory health nndafr/i 
regulations." 

According to Heinemann the team un- 
earthed infringements in the factories of • 
28 major companies inspected. 

In 31 1 cases there were grave infringe- 
ments of the regulations governing hours 
worked, and in more than 100 cases 
there was inadequate health and safety 
protection. j 

■ One example: subcontractor workers 
were found on a factory roof, working 
next to a chimney emitting hydrochloric . 
acid fumes, without any protection 
against inhnling the fumes. - • 

Minister Heinemann said that there 
are about 2,000 cases sub judice agamsi 
illegal firms that "rent out workers. 

'..•It. is estimated that the social secuni) 
office in:Nortli RhinerWostphalia isswui: 
died of DM760m annually in contnw- 
tions by their operations. 

Frequently illegal labour subcode' 
'tors haVe contacts with dtug traffic®* t 
:counterfelters; , ’prostitution mid gk® . j 

'"^raft legislation by Heinemann for raj ; 

leal limitations and -controls’’^* ; 

subcontractors with drastic fines and p . 
, on sentences of. up \o a year fbi; ! 

unlikely to get iqucji pf a hearing & Bo “v^ ; 

Wallraff.ip now working on new . 

DM1.7m. With this money he propo^ 
to put into action a plan for a G ern * 

: Turkish- housing. .project for 200 P* 0 ™ 
lathe oULpart of Duisburg. . ^ 

< Wallraff himself has moved with p 
family -to live near Amsterdam aBer j 
police raided his Cologne home jn 
because in Munich he was being lnve* w 
. gated for an abuse of confidentiality* ■ 

Wallraff said: “I get many threats. 

\ search was the last straw." ' ' . 

".'■""‘V Hnns-Ulrichmfi 

y (SUddcuische^ 1 ^. 

Munich, 3 November- 
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G!orks pop, bulbs flash as a 
soccer legend turns 50 

Uwc Seder scored 42 goals In 72 internationals between 1954 and 1960 for the 
West German soccer team. For the last few years, lie was the captain. The solidly ; 
built centre-forward, in the days before they became strikers, always led from the *' 
front and the call from the terraces of u Uwcl Uwc!” soon became a battlecry that 
was taken up far beyond his native Hamburg. Seder was a great header of the ball 
and scored a lot of his goals that way. One observer recalls a typical goal for Ham- 
burg in a Bundesiiga match: “HSV (Hamburg) took a corner. Uwe was on the far- 
side of the penalty area. He jumped Tor the ball and, qa he hqpdcd itj screwed It with' 
a sharp, sideways motion. The ball appeared to take ; oft on 1 a tangent away from Hit 
net. The opposing goalkeeper certainly thought so, and made no great attempt to 
follow U. But suddenly the applied screw took effect, and the ball began to curve. It 
went in." Sceler played for no other club. He is a Hamburger through and through, 
with one of those accents that speech imitators like to get their tongue around. He 
is one of those sportsman who has retained the popularity or his playing days. This 
week he turned 50. He was given a reception at the (own hall* a television Company’ 
put on a gala evening to mark the occasion and Hamburg port -officials elected him 
an honorary harbourmaster. 


U we Seeler was probably nol all that 
happy at having to go to an evening in 
his honour at Hamburg town hall lo mark 
his 50th birthday. There .were about 500 
there. Franz Beckenbauer, his old team- 
mate made it. So did Otto Waalkes, Ger- 
many's stand-up comic, and film director 
Jurgen Roland. 

Probably, Uwe would have rather been 
at home celebrating privately. But he's 
never been one to run away from anything 
uncomfortable. He knows his duty and so 
he braved the bunting and the red carpel 
nnd the hullaballoo. 

He’s more than a piece of football histo- 
ry. His popularity is so high that only Max 
Schmeling and Fritz Walter (captain of the 
German soccer lesim which won the 


Bui he played in four: World : Cups 
(1958, 1962, 1966 and. 1970); played 72; 
times for' Germany and scofcd 43 goals. 
He played nine years ;for Hamburg' up 16' 
1963. when there were regional leugucs. 
and the championship wps decided on 
playoffs, and nine ydars afterwards when 
the Bundesiiga was formed,, . 

He was the first goal marksman of the 
Bundesiiga with 30 in 30 games in dint in- 
augural 1903-64 season. He scored more 
than 1,000 goals for Hamburg. 

His popularity stems from both his on- 
the-field performances allied to his battl- 
ing style. Iris honesty and directness. Fame 
didn’t go to his head. He once observed: I 
am who I am and couldn't be anything 
else. 


Wor wr upr in 1954) are-fn the ta h ig his first international match 

league. Later champion performers like j ust lhree mon ths after Walter's leum hod 
Beckenbauer, swimmer Michael Gross won lhe Wor | d C up in Switzerland in 


league. Later champion performers like 
Beckenbauer, swimmer Michael Gross 
and tennis player Boris Becker still have a 
lot to do to catch Uwe. 

Because popularity is not just a matter 
of being successful. Seeler’s soccer career 
was not just a succession of successes. He 
didn’t play in any World Cup-winning 
team or any European championship side. 

His greatest success was ironically also 
one of his most bitter disappointments: he 
was captain when West Germany was 
beaten 2-3 by England in the final of the 
1966 World Cup at Wembley, in London. 

The difference between the sides was a 
disputed goal. England’s third goal was 
freakish. The ball struck the the cross bar 
and rebounded to earth either over the 
line or not, depending on your point of 
view. There is a famous photograph show- 
ing Seeler trudging from the field after the 
match, head sunk low over his chest. 

In domestic competition,' he had to be 
satisfied with one championship. (in 1960 


with. Hamburger Sport Verein, HSV, the ' ' next month. 


B oris Becker has won the first Paris 
Open title, an indoor tournament, 
to complete a hat-trick of grand prix 
tennis wins in three weeks. 

He began the run by beating Ivan 
Lendl in Sydney to pick up 75.000 dol- 
lars. Then he beat Stefan Edberg in To- 
kyo and earned 60,000 dollars. He 
cleaned up another 100,000 dollars by 
beating a Spaniard, Sergip Casals 6-4, 
6-3, 7-6 in two hours and 1 8 minutes in 
this inaugural Paris event,- 
So far this year, Becker has collected 
774,324 dollars, second only to Lendl’s 
977,537 dollars. It Was Becker's sixth 
grand prix win this year and his ninth 
overall, and now he goes on as favourite . 
to the. finals of the Masters lournameijt ! 
in New York, where the eight best in the 
world fight it out at the. beginning of 


only qlu.b he played for) and a cup win in 
1963/ Neither, were .the Seeler years the 
club’s best yeafs; , V 1 

. Continued from page 10 


CDU Frankfurt city qouncillqr, said ' with his qim of becoming the world’s : 
that the Centre wa? a sign that for these . jjumber onS. •“ £d) j 

young people the i?ity and the state wert : . Bjorn Borg said after the Paris tolir- 
home fcfr them arid would remhin so. ' nament that Bcckcr might become the • 
He said: “it:ia : -Uttlc kriown that some number one player next year. Thi? five- ; 
young Germftti Jeyv$ voluntarily serve in liine Wimbledon winner said that so far, : 
the Bundesweht for (heir! national ser-; .Becker had handled everything brilli;-* 




'The ball has to go in, It doesn't matter how’ . . . Uwe Seeler puts another 
one away. He scored more than 1,000 In top competition. (Photo: upa) 

1954, In 1972 he bowed oiii in a farewell ground also has its rewards.”- He was al- 


gRnic between West Germany and a World 
XI iq the Hamburg Volksparkstadion, ' 

In between lie whs a ccntre-forwnrd 
(before they were' called strikers)' of the 
highest quality: a: fighter, a toiler. He never 
spared himself, [(.was always 90 minutes 
of nose to the grindstone. His motto was: 
“The ball has lo go in the net. Doesn't mat- 
ter how." 

Another fact that endeared him was his 
loyalty to Hamburg. Not many other (op- 
Icvel professionals can have stayed all 
their playing lives with the same club. But 
Seeler did. Before him. his father, Erwin, 
hud also played for Hnmhurg. 

Seeler, known as "tier Dickc" because 
of his solid, squat build, was wanted by 
Spanish nnd Italian dubs in I960 and 
1 961. He thought long and hard about it, 
but in the end decided to stay. 

;1 had lu think lui a week abuui ihu In- 
ter-Milan offer — a million marks for three 
years. But I never regretted slaying in 
Hamburg. Keeping your feet firmly on the 


Boris keeps on 
winning, all the 
way to the bank 


LjjCThere is another indoor tournament • 
aT; Wembley, in-Lohdon, which Becker 
,i$ likely to miss. In addition, it is report- 
ed that he has.>asked his handlers not to 
commit. him exhibition events in the 
me&ntimc. He wahts nothing to interfere , 



vice, although the • Children of people , antly: He knew what he had to do: keep 
persecuted by the Nazis are auto m at i- 1 on doing what he had, been doing. ■. 
cally exempt from service;" : . ", ViJcHeriainly knew what he was, doing" 

He continued; “It would be a shame if: - [against Casa) in the Omnisport Palais 
in the end these yourig peaple were.: rhetors! a packed house; of 15 .DOO. Casal, - 
painfully disappointed ahd embitteted.T .'^^Ty^trold Catalan^ is a reigned 
■ ■ , V : - . : Joachim N^dndcr' l ;,i ' Stylish. player whp at one stage last ygatf ; 


; Joachim Nqarider ;..i ' 


Bt»nn;4>ioyp^tw i>isj j- WM;.:30!h i\!\. ATP -tanklngs; ; He \bW. 


No nerves, 'just points;.. Boris 
$eokisr / . •• (Phbtus dpii) 

dropped to 100 jh before Paris and wns ! 
torccd td qualify v T;:, 

. Becker had somellucfc .right aj T th,e 
start when Casal lost the ; !fcji&jpe. of ; 
breaking Becker’s servlce hy^atiflqg t yio 
jjimplovoUpyi : . ’ 

•r lft tfte 'njntH gamp, WUh Casal servings 
Brickpriiaid thVep apt bglh, but Wfls un- 


ground also has its rewards.” He was al- 
ways a businessman during his soccer 
career. He and his wife (they have three 
grown-up daughters) together run their 
sportswear business Uwc Sector Modcn. 
They are the local wholesalers for a major 
supplier. They employ a dozen employees, 
but Sector plays the boss ns little as he did 
in his playing days. 

He always has lo be at the front where 
the action is — at his desk or in the ware- 
house. 

In his spare time, he plays with a celebr- 
ity team (“exactly as I used tu, only slow- 
er") to raise money for muscular dystro- 
phy treatment, nnd visits a prison on be- 
half of a rehabilitation organisation. 

And he is a critical observer of the soc- 
cer scene. He doesn’t licgrudgc the players 
the money they get these days, but says: 
“They should work hard for it for 90 mi- 
nutes on die field." When Seeler wus play- 
ing. that sort of |)erf<>rmnnec wns n matter 
of course. H.G. Marlin 

(Ktu-ini-.i-hc PnM. Dussddnrf. 4 November IVSftj 


able to hammer the nail home, in the 
next game, he pulled out his seventh acc 
lo take the set in 38 minutes. 

Applause was restrained. The crowd 
was hoping for a win by the underdog, 
who had sensationally beaten John 
McEnroe in the quarter final and then 
Tim Mayotte, another American in the 
semifinal. 

Becker's first big lest had come in his 
semifinal against Frenchman Henri Le- 
conte, although he dropped a set in 
coming through 6-2 3-6 6-3. 

In the final, Becker did not allow Ca- 
sal to put him out of stride in the sricond 
set. In the fifth game, he brake the Spa- 
niard’s service and took the set 6-3 with 
a superb backhand passing shot. 

The third set was tense. Becker lost 
his. service in the. first game, the only 
time he lost it jn the match. He broke 
back to make it 4^11 arid : they went to 
the .. tic-break' where Becker showed 
again that his nerves are among (he best 
in the game. He served aces number 21j 
and 2?, which brought him to nlateti- 
ball. He won the point; the lie-break* 
7-3; the set, 7-6; and with it the match*- 

Afterwards, Becker said these three 
wins one after another were his greatest 
success next to his two Wimbledon ti- 
tles. •• 

r’T didn’t think i could do it, I was pot 
Surprised by C^sal’s performance, Anyr, 
one who bents both McEnroe und May- : 
otte must be nbie to play*" - 

Casal said: “In the third set Boris was 
tired. But so was I. The thought of being 
forced to play another two sets was just 
too much for me." 

i . 1 . Alexander Hofmannftlpa 

(Rheintschc Post, DUsscldorf, 3 November I VHft) 





